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ABSTRACT 

This manual for Idaho school districts covers the 
identification, assessment, and educational needs of students who 
show intellectual promise, specific academic performance, leadership, 
creativity, or talent in the visual or performing arts. It is 
organized into seven chapters and seven appendices which take up 
approximately half the publication. The seven chapters are: (1) Best 
Practices; (2) Talent Areas; (3) Identification; (4) Instrumentation; 
(5) Programming; (6) Teacher Qualifications; and (7) Evaluation. The 
manual addresses the needs of underserved students who are gifted, 
including rural residents, underachievers , the economically 
disadvantaged, disabled, or culturally diverse. The state definition 
of gifted/talented, teacher competencies, and principles for 
curriculum g1 f f erent iat ion are presented. Methods to evaluate the 
range of student abilities and talents are addressed. Charts of 
formal and informal student evaluation instruments detail the school 
level addressed, type of ability/talent, content areas, and mode of 
test administration. Testing approaches are identified for students 
with severe physical impairments, visual impairments, hearing 
impairments, learning disabilities, underachievement, and extreme 
giftedness. Program options for serving gifted students are noted, 
along with teacher training and program evaluation guidelines. The 
appendices include: teacher and parent rating scales, checklists, 
other identification instruments, interview questions, evaluation 
criteria for student portfolios, and forms for numerous 
administrative uses. Also included are a glossary and information on 
resource materials and organizations. (Contains 126 references.) 
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Foreword 



Gifted potential is not a single-dimensional intellectual phenomenon, but a complex ability that 
emerges from the interaction of innate potential, learning, and experience. Although Idaho law 
recognized children with gifted and talented potential for many years, as of July 1, 1993, all 
school districts were required by legislative mandate to meet those children's special instructional 
needs. 

The Best Practices Manual for Idaho Gifted and Talented Programs was written to help school 
districts comply with this statutory mandate. The previous gifted and talented manual, published 
in 1990, was suitable for the programs at that time. This revised version was written to meet the 
needs ofall school districts in Idaho. The earlier manual focused on two areas: intellectual talent 
and specific academic ability. Now children are evaluated in five areas-intellectual promise, 
specific academic performance, leadership, creativity, and talent in the visual or performing arts- 
and require services or activities not usually provided by the school districts if they are to develop 
these capabilities fiilly. 

Rather than stating a Ust of requirements, this manual is meant to advise. Its suggestions are 
practical, whether on how to identify gifted and talented students and enable them to receive 
appropriate services, or on how teachers can be part of a statewide networking effort. In 
addition, specific sections address the needs of traditionally underserved gifted students, including 
those in rural areas, those who are underachievers, or those who are economically disadvant^ed, 
disabled, or culturally diverse. 

The Administration of the State Department of Education, as well as Jewel Hoopes, the SDE's 
consultant for gifted and talented education, hope that this manual will be of use to teachers, 
school administrators, to parents, and to all who beUeve that Idaho's most gifted and talented 
students are worth a heavy investment of time, services, and support. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1993, the Idaho State Mandate for Gifted Education in all public schools went into eflfect. 
Questions have been asked concerning "Who are the gifted?", and ''How can we provide the 
best services for this group of students with limited resources." While the responsibility of 
program development for gifted/talented students rests with the local district, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and State Board of Education actively support their effort. 

Best Practices Manual for Idaho Gifted^Talented Programs has been compiled by a statewide 
team of educators with a wide range of experience with gifted children. It offers suggestions on 
selection of students and how to develop appropriate services which reflect the research of 
'*best practices" in the field of gifted education. 

Previous efforts in gifted education throughout the state focused almost exclusively on intellec- 
tual or academic achievement. The mandate broadens the definition of "giftedness" and neces- 
sarily seeks to provide the services to a wider range of students. The importance of challenging 
our top students is underscored by the 1993 report from the Office of Educational Research anH 
ImprovQmQnXy National Excellence: A Case for Developing Americans Talent, 

"Reforming American schools depends on challenging students to work harder 
and master more complex material. Few would argue against this for students 
performing at low or average levels. But we must also challenge our top-per- 
forming students to greater heights if our nation is to achieve a world class 
educational system. In order to make economic strides, America must rely upon 
many of its top-performing students to provide leadership — in mathematics, sci- 
ence, writing, politics, dance, art, business, history, heahh, and other human 
pursuits 

Most American students are encouraged to finish high school and earn good 
grades. But students are not asked to work h^rd or master a body of challenging 
knowledge or skills. The message society often sends to students is to aim for 
academic. adequacy, not academic excellence." 

Program designers are encouraged to seek out superior talent within their own districts using 
not only tradition identifiers, but to use a variety of measures to identify students fi'om underserved 
population groups, such minorities, physically disabled, culturally disadvantaged, and under- 
achievers. The strength of the State of Idaho lies in the diversity of gifts and talents of its 
population Our mission, as educators, is to find and enhance those gifts and talents. 
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CHAPTER 1 



BEST PRACTICES FOR 
IDAHO GIFTED/TALENTED 

PROGRAMS 



MISSION STATEMENT 

All students identified as gifted and talented in the State 
of Idaho have the right to an appropriate education that 
provides educational interventions which sustain chal- 
lenge and ensure continued growth within the public 
school system. 



Not every child 
has an equal 
talent or an 
equal ability or equal 
motivation, but children 
have the equal right to 
develop their talent, 
their ability, and their 
motivation. 

John F. Kennedy 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED MANDATE 



"Each public school district is responsible for and shall provide for the special 
instructional needs of gifted/talented children enrolled therein. Public school 
districts in the state shall provide instruction and training for children between 
the ages of five (5) years and eighteen (18) years who are gifted/talented as 
defined in this chapter and by the State Board of Education. The State Board of 
Education shall, through its department of education, determine eligibility crite- 
ria and assist school districts in developing a variety of flexible approaches for 
instruction and training that may include administrative accommodations, cur- 
riculum modifications and special programs" (Idaho Code 33-2003). 



DEFINITION OF GIFTED/TALENTED 

Gifted/talented children mean those who are identified as possessing demonstrated or potential 
abilities that give evidence of high performing abilities in five areas, and who require services or 
activities not ordinarily provided by the school in order to fully develop such capabilities 
(Idaho Code 33-2001, Chapter 20). 



TALENT AREAS 

• Intellectual 

• Specific Academic 

• Leadership 

• Creativity 

• Visual/Performing Arts 
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MANDATE COMPLIANCE 

In order to be fully in compliance with Idaho Code 33-2003, districts need to have identified 
students in the five talent areas and provide services for all identified gifted/talented students 
between the ages of 5 and 18. 

The districts are further required to submit the following items with their special education 
report in December of each year; 

A. Deceiwber 1 enrollment count of all gifted/talented students being served by the dis- 
trict. 

B. Comprehensive gifted/talented program plan (forms will be provided). 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES AND 
THEIR RATIONALS 



Principle 1 

The focus of identification is not to label a 
student, but to recognize and respond to the 
educational needs of the gifted student by us- 
ing a differentiated curriculum. 

Our obligation as educators, is to respond to 
these students by oflfering challenging curricu- 
lum and allowing them the opportunity to work 
in areas of strengths. 



Principle 2 

Giftedness is a relative rather than an abso- 
lute concept. 

The curriculum used to meet the needs of 
gifted/talented children provides educational 
experiences not ordinarily offered in the regu- 
lar school curriculum. Because various fac- 
tors, including the regular curriculum, diflfers 
around the state, the gifted/talented curricu- 
lum and program options diflfer among school 
districts. This allows individual districts to 
recognize and respond to the needs of gifted 
children relative to local rather than statewide 
conditions. 



Principle 3 

The nature of the children served in programs 
for the gifted will and should vary from school 
district to school district. 

Since the need for G/T services should be de- 
termined by the school's core curriculum, and 
since curricula diflfer from one school district 
to another, diflferent kinds of children will be 
identified for special programs in different dis- 
tricts. A child who correctly receives G/T ser- 
vices in one school district conceivably may 
not require the same services in another. 



Principle 4 

Identification instruments and procedures 
must be matched with the type of service de- 
livery models which will be designed to meet 
the needs of gifted and talented students within 
the district. 

Many programs continue to utilize IQ and 
achievement scores as the main criteria for fi- 
nal program selection for participation in a G/ 
T program. These formal instruments, how- 
ever, generally measure only one aspect in the 
academic and intellectual talent ai'eas. The 
Idaho definition of gifted/talented involves a 
broader spectrum than just academic and in- 
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tellectual talent. Appropriate assessments must 
be used to identify students with talent areas 
in leadership, creativity, and visual/perform- 
ing arts as well. In the latter cases, IQ or 
achievement scores may have little bearing in 
the identification process. 



Principle 5 

The identification of gifted-talented students 
requires the utilization of formal and infor- 
mal measures obtained from many sources in 
a wide variety of settings. 



Caution should be used when defining gifted- 
ness based on intelligence test scores which 
do not take into account the manner in which 
a student will demonstrate other behaviors 
such as creativity, motivation, leadership skills 
and the like (Treffinger & Renzulli, 1 986). In 
addition, they assess children's performance 
at a single point in time rather than acioss a 
span of time. For example, students with poor 
formal test scores who exhibit their abilities 
through creative writing, inventions, musical, 
artistic or leadership abilities would be denied 
admission to a gifted program unless evalua- 
tions of creative products, inventions and per- 
formances are valued as highly as IQ and 
achievement test scores. It is, therefore, es- 
sential to use multiple criteria; to obtain input 
about students, not only from educators, but 
also from parents, employers, youth workers 
or others who have had the opportunity to 
observe outstanding out-of-school behaviors. 



Principle 6 

The identification process should include pro- 
cedures for identifying all of those who dem- 
onstrate, and all of those who have the poten- 
tial to demonstrate, exceptional performance 
in one or more talent areas. 

To serve those with the potential for demon- 
strating gifted behavior, identification proce- 
dures must be equitable toward those who dif- 
fer from the majority population in race, 
ethnicity, social class, geography, gender, 
physical abilities, appearance or social-emo- 
tional behaviors. Every effort should be made 
to reach traditionally underserved populations. 

Principle 7 

Gifted/talented students should be identified 
as early as possible in their educational ca- 
reers. 



These students are fi^equently bored and ftxis- 
trated by the regular curriculum. Many gifted/ 
talented students respond to this situation by 
dropping out of school, underachieving, be- 
coming disruptive in the classroom, develop- 
ing behavioral problems or generally failing to 
reach their fiill potential. The longer gifted/ 
talented students receive education that does 
not meet their needs, the more likely they are 
to develop such problems, and the more diffi- 
cult the problems are to correct or counter- 
act. 
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Principle 8 



Participation in a G/T program should be 
viewed as a process of intervention rather than 
a reward for doing well at school-like tasks. 

Intervention is critical as early as possible in a 
child's education, because if intervention does 
not occur, the gifts and talents of many stu- 
dents may be lost forever Exposing the myth 
that gifted kids will make it on their own, re- 
searchers Webb and Meckstroth (1982) and 
Davis and Rimm (1985) have conducted stud- 
ies on dropouts. They concluded that 15 per- 
cent to 30 percent of the dropout population 
fall within the gifted range. In the 1992-93 
school year, 5358 students dropped out of 
grades 9 through 12 in the State of Idaho (An- 
nual Statistical Report, Idaho SDE, 1994). 
Conceivably, as many as 1600 gifted/talented 
students may have been lost in one year in our 
state alone. 
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Student Files, Documentation, and Record Keeping 



Every student who is identified as gifted and 
talented within the school district will have a 
file documentating the child's need for services. 
The file, at a minimum, needs to include the 
following: 

1 . Student Profile Data Analysis 

2 . Summary of Raw Data (optional) 

3. Referral 

4. Assessment Documentation such as test re- 
ports, checklists, portfolio rating scale, 
nominations, antidotal information, etc. 
Permission to test, if applicable. 

5. Program goals 

6. Yearly evaluation of the student's progress 
toward goals. 



The file should be kept by the district G/T 
coordinator or be placed in the child's school 
with the cumulative records. In either case, it 
is imperative that the file be available to 
counselors in middle schools, junior high 
schools, and high schools in order to pro- 
vide the child with a continuum of services. 
Counselors are a vital component of the G/T 
service model of a district. It falls to them to 
be an advocate for high ability students and 
provide guidance by steering them toward 
challenging courses. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE NATURE OF "GIFTEDNESS 



DEFINITION OF TALENT AREAS 

A gifted and talented child means a child who requires services and educational experiences not 
ordinarily offered in the regular school curriculum to develop demonstrated or potential apti- 
tude in one or more of the five different talent areas: 

INTELLECTUAL, as evidenced by a superior aptitude for: 

(a) understanding facts, concepts, generalizations and their relationships; 

(b) reasoning; and 

(c) developing and evaluating ideas. 

ACADEMIC, as evidenced by the same characteristics as the intellectually gifted as they relate 
to a specific discipline. 

CREATIVITY, as evidenced by superior abilities in: 

(a) ideational fluency, flexibility, originality, elaboration; 

(b) divergent thinking skills; and 

(c) problem solving strategies. Such students may be high creative risk takers who are 
innovative and dare to differ, stand out, and break vvdth tradition. The creatively talented 
student may, or may not, be considered intellectually gifted. The relationship between 
intelligence and creativity has a general positive correlation. Brighter children and adults 
tend to do more creative work and score higher on creativity tests up to a threshold IQ 
of 120. After that the relationship shows little correlation. 

LEADERSHIP, as evidenced by a variety of outstanding characteristics including: 

(a) rapid insight into cause-effect relationships; 

(b) responsible; 

(c) tends to dominate or direct activities; 
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(d) high participation in social activities; and 

(e) exhibits a high level of charisma, in that peers tend to like the individual and will follow 
hinx^er. 



VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS, as evidenced by a superior aptitude for demonstrat- 
ing, through exhibition or performance, aesthetic, critical, historical, and production as- 
pects of dance, music, theater or the visual arts. 

CAUTION! 

It is unreasonable to expect gifted students to be good at everything, to always know the 
answer, or to always hand in work on time. Charies Dickens would not be expected to be a 
gifted mathematician or singer, or Albert Einstein to vmte great poetry or have perfect 
handwriting. Nor would the most gifted star of the NBA be expected to hit every shot 
accurately, be perfectly behaved, or win every game. Gifted/talented students should also 
not be subjected to unrealistic expectations. 
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CURRICULUM DIFFERENTIATION 



Differentiation 

"Differentiation'' is one name for the pro- 
cess of modifying learning experiences so 
that they "match" the needs and nature of 
the learners. As applied to the education 
of gifted students, differentiation is a 
method for re-aligning curricula in order 
to assist the gifted learners to convert their 
potential into performance. 

There are several dimensions of curriculum 
that can be modified. These include: (1) the 
content, or subject matter; (2) the processes, 
or thinking skills; (3) the products or outcomes 
of learning; and (4) the independent study 
skills. 

The Gifted Learner 

In order to modify the regular curricuum, it is 
necessary to understand the characteristics and 
the needs of gifted learners. To the degree 
that the characteristics of gifted learners dis- 
tinguish them from their age peers, to that same 
degree the regular curriculum must be adapted. 
The following is a list of general characteris- 
tics of gifted students. 

As compared to their age peers, gifted stu- 
dents tend to: 

• learn more rapidly 

• have a stronger need to know 

• be more adept at using abstract thinking 
skills 



demonstrate more sophisticated commu- 
nication skills 

have a longer attention span 
perceive more unusual and remote asso- 
ciation 

see and create patterns of meaning 
have intense and/or broad interests 
be more intellectually playful 
be better at discerning discrepancies 
have greater retention of information 
be more imaginative 



Listing characteristics of gifted learners can 
be misleading as the characteristics are inter- 
active and dynamic, not singular and static. 
Hence, curriculum for gifted learners must be 
interactive and dynamic. Based on the gen- 
eral characteristics of gifted students, gener- 
alizations regarding the needs of the learner 
may be listed. These generalizations may then 
be used to formulate "principles" of differen- 
tiation that may be used to plan, direct, and 
assess the modification of curricula. 



Guidelines for 
Differentiation 



Content 



Content differentiation should include the 
modification of the rate of learning, includ- 
ing the point at which students are allowed 
to begin their study, the rate at which they 
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are allowed to learn, and the point at which 
they are allowed to leave an area of study. 

2. Content diflferentiation should include op- 
portunities for student-selected areas of 
study within and across the disciplines, 

3 . Content differentiation should include: (a) 
the modificiation of the complexity in the 
area of study so that it includes issues, 
problems, and themes; and (b) a 
multidisciplinary approach to learning. 



Process 

1 . Process differentiation should include the 
learning and usage of abstract thinking 
skills, including creative thinking, critical 
thinking, and problem solving. 

2. Process differentiation should include the 
application of abstract thinking skills to 
complex content, resulting in the produc- 
tion of sophisticated products. 

3. Process differentiation should include the 
integration of basic skills and abstract 
thinking skills. 



Product 

1 . Product differentiation should include the 
leaming and usage of muhiple and sophis- 
ticated forms of communication. 



2. Product differentiation should include the 
opportunity to present information to di- 
verse and appropriate audiences. 

3. Product differentiation should include the 
opportunity for students to participate in 
the assessment of leaming activities and 
the resulting product form. 

Independent Study Skills 

1. Independent study skills differentiation 
should include both the learning and the 
usage of self-directed, independent study 
skills. 

2. Independent study skills differentiation 
should include the in-depth application of 
independent study skills to areas of con- 
cern and interest to students. 

3. Independent study skills differentiation 
should include the leaming of specialized 
skills that are the "tools of the trade" in 
specific areas of human endeavor. 

Principles of Differentiation 

The National/State Leadership Training Insti- 
tute on the Gifted and Talented Curriculum 
Committee presented the following list of 
**principles of differentiation" to assist educa- 
tors in modifying and developing curricula for 
gifted learners. This list is presented to assist 
districts in providing programs for gifted learn- 
ers. 
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1 . Present content that is related to broad- 
based issues, themes, or problems. 

2. Integrate multiple disciplines into the area 
of study. 

3. Present comprehensive, related, and mu- 
tually reinforcing experiences within an 
area of study. 

4. Allow for the in-depth learning of a self- 
selected topic within the area of study. 

5. Develop independent or self-directed study 
skills. 

6. Develop productive, complex, abstract, 
and/or higher level thinking skills. 

7. Focus on open-ended task. 

8. Develop research skills and methods. 

9. Integrate basic skills and higher level think- 
ing skills into the curriculum. 

10. Encourage the development of products 
that challenge existing ideas and produce 
"new" ideas. 

1 1 . Encourage the development of products 
that use new techniques, materials, and 
forms. 

1 2. Encourage the development of self-under- 
standing, i.e., recognizing and using one's 
abilities, becoming self-directed, appreci- 
ating likenesses and differences between 
oneself and others 

1 3 . Evaluating student outcomes by using ap- 
propriate and specific criteria through self- 
appraisal, criterion referenced and/or stan- 
dardized instruments. 



National/State Leadeiship Training Institute on the 
Gifted and the Talented Curriculum Committee ( 1 979): 
James J. Gallagher Sandra N. Kaplan, A. Harr\ 
Passow, Joseph S. Renzulli, Irving S. Saio, Dorothy 
A. Sisk, and Janice Wickless. 

Credit for the entire section on Curriculum Differen- 
tiation is given to Cuny and Samara (1992). 
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UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED 
AND TALENTED STUDENTS 



How do the cognitive and affective 
needs differ between gifted and tal- 
ented students and age peers? 

There are diflferences between gifted learners 
and their age peers. According to the adopted 
definition, there is no single profile of gifted 
and talented students. The definition of gift- 
edness implies that many cognitive and affec- 
tive differencer are present in gifted and tal- 
ented students. A chart which describes these 
diflferences and the related educational needs 
for each domain of giftedness is pro\aded on 
the following pages. The differences between 
gifted and talented students and their age peers 
are ones of degree. Such differences require 
differentiation of the educational program to 
challenge and develop students' potential. 

How do the cognitive and affectivr 
needs differ among gifted and tal- 
ented students? 

The gifted and talen^^d population includes 
those who are capable of high performance 
and those with demonstrated achievement or 
potential ability in any of the following areas, 
singly or in combination: general intellectual 
ability, specific academic aptitude, creative or 
productive thinking, leadership ability, visual 
and performing arts. These abilities differ in 
degree among gifted individuals and are more 
pronounced in certain individuals. Such in- 
tense diff'erences indicate that these learners 
require an individualized plan of service. 



To clarify this difference, the term exceptional 
potential or achievement is used to describe 
those students who demonstrate extraordinary 
potential or performance in a domain. 

Differences and Related Educational 
Needs of Gifted Learners 

The chart which begins on the next page de- 
scribes the differences between gifted and tal- 
ented students and their age peers in each do- 
main of giftedness and their related educational 
needs. This chart may be used as a guide to 
develop services for gifted and talented learn- 
ers which match their talent area. This chart 
was compiled by Karen Rogers, Director of 
the Gifted Studies Program, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. (Minnesota 
Dept. of Education, 1990). 
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TABLE 1 < 



Characteristics 


Related Emotional Needs 


Intellectual Abilit>' 


More "from end analysis" time in 
problem-solving situations 


Opportunity to practice analysis, 
evaluation skills; flexible project 
deadlines 


Earlier progression from "concrete 
operations" to "formal operations". stage 
of problem solving 


Earlier exposure to abstract concepts, 
logical and critical reasoning skills 


More accurate problem-fmding skills, 
recognition of limits of problems 


Exposure to a variety of problem 
situations across domains; practice in 
problem solving algorithms, heuristics, 
opportunity for corrective, realistic 
feedback; early "master)^" of content in 
individual area of interest and skill 


More rapid and successful in analogical 
tasks, solutions 


Opportunity to integrate across 
disciplines; practice with making 
conceptual connections, forced 
relationships 


More efficient and rapid in solving tasks 
involving memor\^ and concent 'ation 


Accelerated pace of content presentation; 
emphasis on application, synthesis, less 
effort on review, drill, and practice 


Tendency toward intellectualism, i.e., 
preference to think in generalities, 
abstraction 


Exposure to group discussion on 
conc-eptual, abstract issues, ideas; earl}' 
mastery of basic facts; emphasis on major 
ideas, concepts 


Speciflc Academic Aptitude 


Early, intense, prolonged interest and skill 
in a specific academic area 


Early exposure, opportunity for content 
"mastery" in talent areas; mentoring to 
accelerate progress in area 


High motivation, zeal in talent area 


Practice in making connections between 
talent area and other disciplines; 
opportunity to share knowledge with 
others of like interests and talents 


Tendency to be highly self-critical and 
evaluative 


Exposure to realistic goal-setting 
exercises; opportunity to pursue interests 
independently, at own pace 



TABLE 1 (continued) 



Characteristics 


Related Educational Needs 


Creative Productive Thinking 


Preference for imposing own structure on 
situation, learning 


Practice with analysis and evaluation 
skills; exposure to creative problem 
solving process; opportxmity to pursue 
independent study 


High tolerance for ambiguity, willingness 
to take mental and emotional risks 


Flexible learning structure and deadlines 
open, accepting learning environment; 
opportunity to receive conective feedback 
and recognition 


More positive self-concept, higher degree 
of confidence, inner locus of control 


Opportunity for independent project; 
individualized assignments; exposure to 
time management, organizational skills 


Higher degree of "non-entrenchment," 
i.e., capacity to think, produce beyond 
conventional limits 


Opportunity for open-ended assignments; 
learning contracts for individualized 
pursuits; practice in developing 
nonentrenched thinking with programs 
such as Odyssey of the Mind, etc. 


Visual/PcrfornMng Arts 


Higher degree of motivation, zeal in 
talent area, leading to lack of attention to 
academic priorities 


Practice in making connections between 
talent and academic disciplines; 
opportunity to display talent among 
chronological, true peers 


Quicker, more accurate in tasks of 
cognitive, verbal, visual matching 


Accelerated pace for content presentation; 
compaction of academic curriculum 


Tendency to be self-critica) and 
evaluative 


Exposure to realistic goal setting 
exercises; opportunity to pursue interests 
independently, at own pace 


More intense abilit)' to concentrate, spend 
long hours in developing their talent area 


Flexible project deadlines; less structured 
assignments, accelerated pace for content 
presentation 


Less willingness to cooperate or 
compromise 


Practice with group, cooperative learning 
projects 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



Characteristics 


Related Educational Needs 


Leadership 


High degree of task analytic, projective skill 


Exposure to increasingly complex tasks, 
task analysis and project planning 
techniques (developing an action plan, 
using a flow chart, etc.) 


Higher degree of conceptual, visual, 
affective perspective-taking; higher levels of 
interpersonal sensitivity 


Early exposure to intellectual, moral, 
ethical dilemmas, conflict resolution 
strategies; practice in intuitive expression, 
role playing through simulations 


Earlier acquisition of social cognition, 
social competence 


Opportunity to interface with older students 
in cross-graded learning environment; 
exposure to cooperative learning 
experiences involving social and societal 
problems; practice with leadership skills 


More positive euioiionai ncdim, nigiici 
degree of stabilit>% fewer nerv^ous 
symptoms, higher sense of personal worth 


Exposure to accepting, supportive, 
cooperative learning environment; 
opportunity to develop peer counseling, 
teaching skills; opportunity to work 
regularly with groups of like ability, 
interest 


Pronounced tendency to take on more than 
they can accomplish 


Practice in time management organizational 
skills, realistic goal setting; opportunity to 
develop realistic individual pursuits through 
pynn<;nrp to self-direction skills (e.fi., 
Treffinger model); practice in decision- 
making 


Higher degree of conceptual scanning than 
focusing; likelihood of disregarding details 
in lieu of the "big picture" 


Exposure to analysis and evaluation skills; 
opportunity to practice critical thinking 
skills 


Pronounced need to achieve 

_ — 


Opportunity for corrective feedback, 
reiiiforcement and recognition; exposure to 
manageable, individualized project^:; 
provision of benchmarks by whi:h to judge 
individual progress 
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Notes/Comments: 



CHAPTER 3 
SELECTION PROCEDURES FOR 
STUDENT SERVICES 



G/T SELECTION COMMITTEE 

The G/T Selection Committee, composed of 
school CATT* Team members and district or 
school specialists (e.g., G/T facilitator, psy- 
chologist, etc.) will conduct all activities that 
determine which students need educational 
intervention provided by a combination of G/ 
T programs and services. 

*Cooperative Approac. for Tapping Talent 
(CATT) school-based team is composed of 
several faculty members and the principal. 



SELECTION PROCEDURES 

The selection procedure can be viewed as a 
two-step process. The first step (Part A) con- 
sists of screening a large pool of individuals 
through a series of assessments: group tests, 
individual tests, nominations, and referrals. 
The screening process should ideally include 
about 25 percent of the student population. 

The second step (Part B) is to narrow the field 
down using additional testing, checklists, prod- 
uct/portfolios which reflect the student's best 
efifort or focus on special factors or conditions. 
At this time special consideration should be 
given those students with culturally different 



backgrounds, physical or learning disabilities, 
language diflBculties, or serious underachieve- 
ment factors, which might affect a child's 
achievement. 

The Committee performs three functions dur- 
ing the screening process: 

• determination of what measurements and 
scores will be considered and who will 
administer them; 

• review of the scores obtained from the 
screening effort for each child; and 

• referral of students to appropriate school 
personnel for additional testing in those 
cases where screening revealed, possible 
needs for gifted services. 

During the screening process, the G/T Selec- 
tion and Placement Committee is charged with 
the following responsibilities: 

• to summarize data obtained from the as- 
sessments that were administered; 

• to analyze the data and information to 
make recommendations concerning the 
student's level of need for services; 

• to ensure that the parent(s) of the student 
are informed of the results of the assess- 
ment; 
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• to recommend placement of the student 
and make suggestions for a specific pro- 
gram, possible curriculum needs, and any 
resources or services required; and 

• to obtain parent permission for program 
participation. 

The members of the Committee could perform 
their duties independently, and meet as a group 
for final decision-making. A group meeting 
would be necessary if individual recommen- 
dations did not agree with the findings of the 
other members, or if there are differences of 
opinion about the results of the assessments. 



A. Screening Process 

The purpose of screening students for pro- 
gram participation is to ensure that appro- 
priate services are provided for all students 
and to eliminate many subjective factors 
that result in student referrals to the gifted 
education program. Screening should oc- 
cur routinely (once per year is generally 
adequate) and be conducted by the build- 
ing G/T Selection Committee. Districts 
should target one grade level for screen- 
ing. Eariy screening is important to pro- 
vide educational programs that will be 
commensurate with the capabilities of this 
population. Referrals may be initiated by 
classroom teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, students, and oneself according to the 
procedures established by each district. 
Screening materials should be designated 
to indicate possible high levels of achieve- 
ment. Group screening assessments do not 
require parental permission. 



Screening student*- for further assessment 
which may lead to inclusion in the gifted 
program would include the following con- 
siderations: 

1 . Results of group tests on achievement, 
ability or aptitude (refer to Appendi- 
ces A and B for suggested instru- 
ments). Group ability and achievement 
tests often are used for screening pur- 
poses. The following criteria are 
shown as an example only . 

• Group achievement test (at the el- 
ementary level) with a composite 
rank at the 85th percentile or 
higher on national norms. 

• Group intelligence tests with a 
composite rank at the 90th percen- 
tile on national norms. 

• Teacher, parent, peer or self-nomi- 
nations. 

• Cumulative records. 



Note. Many group achievement or abil- 
ity tests have been shown to be un- 
reliable indicators of a student's 
overall ability or potential, but they 
may also be very helpfial in discov- 
ering underachievers. 

2. Observations by school personnel, par- 
ents, or others; 

3. Documentation of student interests or 
skills in specialized areas, 

4. Past performances in various areas; 
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5. Outstanding student products or 
projects; and 

6. Subjective information from persons 
who have acknowledged expertise in 
a particular field of endeavor. 

The data obtained from the screening pro- 
cess should be compiled so that members 
of the G/T Selection Committee are able 
to review this information and recommend 
further assessments for those students who 
have met the screening requirements es- 
tablished by the district. 

Subjective, as well as objective informa- 
tion should be included in the screening 
process. All screening materials should 
reflect the district's philosophy and the 
selected program model, i.e., if the focus 
of services is to be on creative thinking, 
then some screening materials should re- 
volve around measures of creativity; while 
programs that will be accelerated in one 
academic area should utilize measures/pro- 
cedures that review academic progress in 
the target area(s). 

Student grades in content areas often in- 
dicate above-average achievement or abil- 
ity in certain subjects. However, it is not 
unusual for students with high academic 
potential or creative ability to not display 
their gifts or talents in the regular class- 
room environment. These underachiev- 
ing students can be easily overiooked, es- 
pecially those from culturally diflferent or 
minority groups; those who may be physi- 
cally handicapped; the economically dis- 
advantaged; or those who exhibit behav- 
ioral or emotional problems. Screening 



procedures should include considerations 
for these diverse populations. The follow- 
ing suggestions may assist in this effort: 

1 . A request for systematic participation 
of those professionals and other per- 
sons (classroom teachers, counselor, 
music/drama/art teachers, 4-H club 
leader, parents, etc.) who are best ac- 
quainted with the individual through 
direct observation of school and non- 
school performance. 

2. Consideration of the opinions of those 
persons qualified to judge the quality 
of a performance or a product, as in 
the case of visual/performing arts (po- 
ets, artists, musicians, vmters, etc.), 

3. Involvement of persons who under- 
• stand the culture and context of the in- 
dividuals being assessed (minority or 
cultural group leaders). Behavior and 
performances in various areas of gift- 
edness may be obvious under certain 
conditions, but at other times, these ex- 
ceptional traits are not apparent. Con- 
sideration should be given to the cul- 
tural/experiential background of the 
student, the socioeconomic conditions, 
and ether areas yielding data unlikely 
to hit obtained by standardized mea- 
sures. 

When the information compiled in the 
screening process indicates that further 
assessments will be required, members 
of the G/T Selection Committee will 
proceed with the identification process. 
Students whose needs can best be met 
in the traditional program (regular 
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classroom) will receive opportunities 
for curriculum compacting and clus- 
ter grouping. 

B. Identification Process 

Students who exhibit a need for further 
testing will be referred to the appropriate 
school personnel (school psychologist, fa- 
cilitator, etc.). Identification and selection 
of students who are to receive gifled/tal- 
ented services must be determined through 
the use of multiple criteria. No single test, 
. test score, other measurement or nomina- 
tion can be the determining factor. Abili- 
ties may be found singly or in any combi- 
nation in the areas included in the defini- 
tion. 

A design to identify students for the gifted 
program must include a composite of in- 
formation that reflects a profile of the 
student's range of abilities and talents. 

1 . The purpose of the comprehensive 
evaluation is as follows: 

• to seek evidence of extraordinary' 
ability in relationship to their age- 
level peers; 

• to identify the range of abilities and 
needs; 

• to measure potential for learning 
as well as current achievement; 

• to determine the im-plications for 
educational plans. 



2. The components of the comprehensive 
evaluation may include the following: 

• analysis of group and individual 
tests: (achievement, ability, reason- 
ing, creativity, and criterion refer- 
enced) 

• school, class, and individual 
records; 

• observations by teachers and/or 
other school personnel; 

• nominations by teachers, parents, 
peers, and/or self; 

• checklists of behaviors, question- 
naires, and interviews with teach- 
ers, parents, or others; 

• collections or portfolios of student 
products; and 

• other measures as deemed appro- 
priate for particular students. 

3. Assessments conducted on an indi- 
vidual basis (intellectual, academic, 
creative) should have parental permis- 
sion before tests can be administered. 

4. The comprehensive evaluation should 
be completed within 30 calendar days 
following the return of the parent per- 
mission form. 

5. Evaluation/assessment procedures and 
instruments must: 

• be provided and administered in 
the student*s native language or 
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other necessary mode of commu- 
nication; 

• have been validated for the specific 
purpose for which they are being 
used, 

• be administered by trained person- 
nel in conformance with the in- 
structions provided by the test pro- 
ducer, and 

• include areas of educational need 
or services as determined by the 
members of the G/T Selection 
Committee. 

6. Documentation of all assessment pro- 
cedures, program plans, anecdotal 
records, and evaluation methods must 
be provided in each individual student's 
folder. 

These records should be maintained 
in a confidential manner. The parents 
of the student and appropriate school 
personnel should have access to these 
records. 

7. Standardized tests help to identify 
those students who are verbally gifted 
and those who have unusual ability in 
particular academic aptitudes (math, 
reading, science, etc.) but there are 
many students whose rare and distinc- 
tive gifts in music, writing, or the arts 
are only revealed by performance in 
these areas or by indications of cre- 
ative potential. 

8. Minimum eligibility standards require 
that there be documentation by the 



person nominating the student or the 
classroom teacher in whose room the 
student is enrolled, explaining why the 
needs of the student cannot be met in 
the regular classroom on a full-time 
basis. 



Duties and Responsibilities of the 
G/T Selection Committee 

1. The Committee selects the types of 
tests or measures that will be neces- 
sary for determining the student's eli- 
gibility. The Committee will appoint a 
"Case Manager" to organize the iden- 
tification process (usually the gifted fa- 
cilitator functions in this role). 

2. The appropriate school personnel ob- 
tains written parental permission to ad- 
minister individual tests to the student. 

3. The appropriate school personnel con- 
tact the persons responsible for test- 
ing and schedule the date and time with 
the student's regular classroom 
teacher 

4. The Case Manager maintains a file con- 
taining the information received on the 
student. 

5. Appropriate school personnel arrange 
for Committee meetings to review the 
student's need for services. This is 
similar to a Child Study Team Meet- 
ing, and parents should be included. 

6. Parents and other committee members 
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agree on the most appropriate G/T 
services for the child by signing the 
Student Information Profile, Parents 
and committee members sign the Stu- 
dent Information Profile giving permis- 
sion to implement services. 



APPEALS, REVIEWS, EXITS 
AND REMOVALS 

In planning the identification process, the pro- 
cedures for handling appeals and reviews need 
to be outlined. 

Appeal Process-Parents, students, adminis- 
trators or teachers have the right to appeal the 
decision of the G/T Selection Committee. (See 
Appendix C for Request Form.) The commit- 
tee will review the appeal if new evidence is 
presented. 

Reviews— A formal evaluation of student 
progress should occur on an annual basis. The 
review of progress should address achievement 
of goals and should be documented. (See 
Appendix C). 

Documentation of students exiting and/or be- 
ing removed from sen/ice options should ex- 
ist in student files. 
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CHAPTER 4 
INSTRUMENTATION 



A variety of instruments can be found to ap- 
propriately assess students for inclusion in the 
gifted program. Members of the G/T Selec- 
tion Committee will decide on the appropri- 
ate instruments to use to determine student 
eligibility for services. Suggested instruments 
are listed in Appendices A and B. 

Students being served as gifted/talented must 
possess a capacity for excellence far beyond 
that of their chronological peers. Because of 
extraordinary capacity to learn, the student will 
require special services and programs that are 
not usually available in the regular classroom 
setting. No single criteria will determine the 
child's qualifications to participate in a gifted/ 
talented program. Identification will involve 
administering a variety of assessments. The 
following types of assessment are designed to 
identify gifted/talented students who require 
extra services not ordinarily ofi^ered in the 
regular classroom setting. 

1 . standardized tests (IQ, Aptitude, Achieve- 
ment) 

2. criterion-referenced tests 

3 observations by trained teachers and other 
personnel 

4. demonstrations and portfolios developed 
by the student 



5. nominations by parents, peers, and self 

6. student interviews 

7. evaluation of students' participation in es- 
tablished programs 

8. portfolio 

9. extra-curricular activities 

10. Consideration should also be given to the 
following groups, who are often over- 
looked: 



• Racial, ethnic, or minority groups 

• Culturally diflferent or disadvantaged 

• Handicapped (deaf, blind, physically 
handicapped, learning disabled, emo- 
tionally impaired) 

• Students who display various types of 
behavioral problems in the classroom, 
i.e., short interest span, distractive 
movements, dismptiveness, high en- 
ergy level, and continuous question- 
ing, intense anxiety or those who con- 
sistently engage in day-dreaming or 
seem disinterested, etc. These individu- 
als should be discovered as early as 
possible to provide educational pro- 



grams that will be commensurate with 
their capabilities. 



DATA ANALYSIS 

Student Information Profile- 
Documentation 

Documentation of the student's need for ex- 
tra programming is very important. It is rec- 
ommended that students demonstrating a need 
for services as defined by the following crite- 
ria be invited to participate in one or more 
program options. A district may choose to 
construct a matrix to weigh identification data, 
or use a Raw Data Summary (Form 2, Ap- 
pendix C) to compile information. Final data, 
however, should be plotted on an individual 
Student Information Profile (see Form 1, Ap- 
pendix C). Criteria has been categorized into 
three parts: 

Formal Assessment 
Informal Assessment 
Other Documentation 

To qualify for services in academic/intellec- 
tual talent areas, student must have obtained 
at least two qualifying scores from the Formal 
Assessment Section, two scores from the In- 
formal Section, and one significant indicator 
from the Products or Other Relevant Data sec- 
tion. 



Part I: Formal Assessment* — 
AcademicAntellectual 
(See Appendix A) 

1 . Scores on an individually administered in- 
telligence test at or above the district cri- 
teria level (2 Standard Deviation (SD) 
above district mean suggested). 

2. Scores on standardized academic achieve- 
ment tests 2 SD above district mean in a 
minimum of two major areas; 

3. Resuhs of creativity tests 2 SD above the 
district mean or other assessments indicat- 
ing demonstrated or potential ability, ad- 
vanced perception or cause and eflfect re- 
lationships, or ability in problem-solving 
or abstract concepts. 

*The Formal Assessment section may be 
waived entirely for identification of those 
being considered for services in the talent 
areas of Creativity, Leadership or Visual/ 
Performing Arts. 

Part II: Informal Assessment 
(See Appendix B) 

1 . Nominations or documented observations 
by persons who are knowledgeable about 
the student (parents, teachers, G/T person- 
nel, etc.); 

2. Documentation by experts in a specific 
field related to visual or performing arts, 
or documentation by a professional (doc- 
tor, lawyer, engineer, chemist, etc.) that 
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the student has potential or demonstrated 
ability in that particular field of endeavor. 



Part III: Student Products and 
Other Relevant Data 

(See Student Information Profile in 
Appendix C for examples.) 

1 . Underachievement factors; 

2. Evidence of handicap (Cultural, economic, 
language, physical, etc.); 

3. Previous G/T program placement; 

4. Portfolio of products highlighting a pat- 
tern of excellence; 

5. Awards, honors, extra curricular, and/or 
outstanding work; 

6. Other strengths or weaknesses. 

Data should be plotted on an individual Stu- 
dent Information Profile to validate the 
student's need for G/T services. 



HOW TO FILL OUT THE 
STUDENT INFORMATION 
PROFILE 



Three examples of the Student Information 
Profile are found on pages 30-32. 



Example A shows a clear need for program 
services in the intellectual talent area. Not only 
does this student have significant intellectual 
potential, he is also showing signs of under- 
achievement. 

Example B indicates a well-rounded student. 
While this child is doing well in school and 
may have some needs for enrichment, and in 
some cases acceleration, these needs should 
be met in the regular classroom. A closer look 
at this child, however, may reveal other 
strengths. While this student does not quality 
in the intellectual or academic talent areas, she 
may well qualify as creatively gifted. 

Example C illustrates how the profile is used 
to identify a student in one of the three other 
areas: visual/performing arts, creativity, or 
leadership. This student would qualify for ser- 
vices in the visual/performing arts talent area. 



Formal Assessment: Part I 

* Determine the district mean (usually 
can be derived from standardized test 
information reported on the district as 
a whole). For example the district mean 
of all testing might be 67%ile. 

* Choose a standard deviation of between 
15 and 20 points. Example: District XZY 
has a mean score at the 55%ile on the sixth- 
grade ITBS Basic Composite score. This 
is not significantly different from the 
fourth-grade or eighth-grade mean scores 
within the districts. The district chooses a 
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standard deviation of 20%ile points. By 
adding the district mean (55) and two times 
the standard deviation (40), the extreme 
needs band on the Student Information 
Profile starts at the 95%ile. A district with 
a higher mean could choose a smaller stan- 
dard deviation. This flexibility is designed 
to meet the special needs of individual dis- 
tricts, and to also take into consideration 
the availability of staff who provide ser- 
vices to identified students. 

Note: The 1993 mean scores on ITBS 
were at the 53%ile in sixth and eighth 
grades statewide. 

Informal Assessment: Part II 

• Choose instruments, documents, checklists 
to collect data which list specific criteria. 

• The instrument should indicate on a point 
scale to what extend this student demon- 
strates each characteristic compared to 
other students of the same age and grade 
in the local area. Some examples are in- 
cluded in this manual. (See Appendix B). 

• Other valid forms may be locally devel- 
oped by asking an expert in a particular 
field to list criteria for outstanding talent. 

Products/Portfolios: Part III 

• Choose instruments, documents and 
checklists which summarize the rating for 
each product being evaluated. Points 
should delineate between "No Special 
Needs, Considerable Need, or Extreme 
Need" for services beyond what is avail- 



able in the regular classroom as a result 
of this evaluation. 

• Anecdotal records are useful in complet- 
ing the picture which portrays a student's 
needs. For this category, it is essential to 
determine whether this product was an 
isolated incident or reflects a pattern of 
excellence and outstanding potential. 

• In determining at what level on the pro- 
file to place a dot for awards and extra- 
curricular activities, one should determine 
such things as the following: 

How much time and eflfort went into this 
activity? 

What percent of students participating in 
this competition received this award? 
How rigorous were the evaluations? 
What age levels did the competition cat- 
egory cover? 

How much help did the child receive in 
completing the project? 

• A dot above the EXTREME NEED line 
could be the resuU of one award of great 
difficulty or of many less impressive 
awards which form a pattern of indepen- 
dent work, excellence and accomplish- 
ment. 

• It should be clear to evaluators that only 
indications of EXTREME NEED will be 
used to qualify for G/T services. 



Other Relevant Data: Part III 



• Underachievement, disabilities, specific 
aptitude or discrepancy factors should be 
evaluated, analyzed, and recorded in much 
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the same way as INFORMAL MEA- 
SURES. 

• A checklist of criteria and severity/fre- 
quency, etc. should be used to indicate a 
need in this area rather than a simple 
teacher statement. One extreme factor or 
several less extreme factors could justify a 
dot above the line. 

• This evaluation is even more sensitive than 
other Informal Measures and should be 
conducted in such a way as to protect the 
privacy of the student and the school staflf 
member who has made a professional judg- 
ment in an area in which ihey have observ- 
able data. 

Ongoing Performance Review 

The school C ATT Team along with the gifted/ 
talented facilitator should review a child's to- 
tal educational program to determine if the G/ 
T services being provided are appropriate. 

Factors to be taken into consideration should 
include performance, motivation, student in- 
put, and opportunities for consistent challenge. 

District Gifted/Talented Policy 

District policy is the backbone of quality 
Gifted/Talented Programs. Each Idaho school 
district is encouraged to develop written policy 
which outlines the Gifted/Talented identifica- 
tion process and program/service options. It 
is also recommended that district policy ad- 
dress the issue of make-up work, when or if, 
students are pulled out of a regular education 
class to take part in a G/T class or activity. 



Curriculum compacting should be used to pre- 
vent overloading students. The goal of G/T 
services is to provide more appropriate school 
work not iust more work. Requiring that all 
classroom assignments be made up, regard- 
less of previous mastery, discourages many 
gifted/talented students from accepting the 
challenge of participating in gifted/talented 
programs. 
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IDENTIFICATION IN SPECIFIC AREAS 



Not all screening instruments and methods are 
appropriate for every area of gifted and tal- 
ented ability. Once a general procedure for 
selecting gifted students for G/T services has 
been determined, a committee may wish to 
focus on instruments and methods for locat- 
ing students with superior abilities in specific 
areas. This is a vital step since it should en- 
sure that the identification methods chosen 
help locate students with characteristics ap- 
propriate for the particular program. 

The following are methods that seem most 
appropriate for identifying gifted and talented 
in the areas defined by the State of Idaho. For 
each area, a sample program goal is provided, 
and a discussion of instruments that could be 
used to identify students with characteristics 
that reflect the area. 

Intellectual Ability 

Goal: To help students expand their intellec- 
tual abilities and interests, and their 
modes of responding to their environ- 
ment. 

Students who would excel in these piOgrams 
often display some of the following charac- 
teristics: verbal sense of humor, divergent and 
associative thinking, ability to generalize, ques- 
tioning attitude, and persistence. To locate 
these individuals, the following instruments 
and procedures would be helpful: 

• Student Interest Inventory. Look for a 
wide variety of interests, some of which 
have been pursued in depth. Look for stu- 



dents who show a highly developed ver- 
bal sense of humor Also look at the games 
they enjoy playing, such as chess and Mas- 
termind. 

• Parent Nomination, Look for items simi- 
lar to those cited under interest inventory. 
Also look for hobbies and books read. 

• Peer Nomination. Look for students who 
are sought out for answers to both aca- 
demic and general problems, 

• Teacher Recommendation. Look for 
students who ask a variety of questions, 
who tend to ask probing questions, who 
have strong interests, who are critical of 
superficial answers, 

• Biographical Inventory. Highlight those 
activities and interests that demonstrate va- 
riety and some depth and persistence. Also 
look for behaviors that reflect a curiosity 
about the total environment. 

• Objective Tests. While there are many 
reservations about the use of standardized 
tests, especially group tests, some gifted 
and talented students demonstrate their 
abilities on individual intelligence tests. 
These tests, however, should be used to 
include rather than to exclude individuals. 
If students do not perform well on these 
tests, they may still be gifted and may show 
it in some of the other ways mentioned, 

• See Appendices A ^nd B. 

• IQ Tests. 

• If there is a large group of individuals 
whose cultural backgrounds diflfer from the 



majority, culture-fair or certain creativ- 
ity tests should be used. 

Academic Talent 

Goal: To help students pursue academic in- 
terests in depth. 

Students with superior academic talent usu- 
ally achieve well in the academic areas, and 
have superior reading and verbal abilities. 
They may be identified by using the following 
instruments and procedures. 

• Interest Inventory. Look for strong in- 
terests in the academic area(s) included in 
the program. 

• Parent Recommendation. Look for ac- 
tivities and interests that reflect ability, 
depth of knowledge, and interest in the 
subjects included in the program. 

• Transcripts. Look for high grades in spe- 
cific areas. 

• Teacher Recommendation. Ask for rec- 
ommendations from teachers of subject 
areas or disciplines related to the program. 

• Tests. Achievement tests, especially in 
subject(s) in the program; intelligence tests; 
and special tests for specific subject(s) in 
the program may be used. 

Creative and Productive Thinking 

Goal: To provide a wide range of opportu- 
nities and experiences to allow indi- 
viduals to experiment, take risks, and 
produce creative products. 



Students with superior creative and produc- 
tive thinking abilities enjoy exploring "What 
if.." questions, generating a wide variety of 
possible answers to real and hypothetical situ- 
ations, and drawing relationships among seem- 
ingly unrelated ideas. These individuals are 
often absorbed in the literature of science fic- 
tion. They may be identified by use of the fol- 
lowing instruments and procedures: 



• Self-interest Inventory. Look for a va- 
riety of diverse interests and activities and 
for enjoyment in creating products and 
pursuing ideas. 

• Parent Recommendation. Look for di- 
versity of interests, sense of humor, in- 
volvement in fiatures studies (e.g., science 
fiction, environmental progress, scientific 
advances). 

• Teacher Recommendation. Focus on be- 
haviors demonstrating abilities to draw as- 
sociations among seemingly diverse ideas 
and to generate many ideas from a spe- 
cific stimulus. Also look for students who 
raise "What if.." questions and who show 
an interest in implications of current trends 
for the future. 

• Biographical Inventory. Highlight diver- 
sity of interests, variety of modes of ex- 
pression other than print (e.g., film, tapes, 
verbal). 

• Student Products/Portfolfo. Look for 
both originality and quality. 

• Tests. See Appendices A and B. 
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Leadership 



Visual and Performing Arts 



Goal; To help students fulfill their potential 
as leaders in our society. 

Students with superior leadership ability are 
usually those whom others respect and follow. 
They are also the individuals who are willing 
to assume responsibility for a variety of tasks 
and to fulfill this responsibility once accepted. 
The following instruments and procedures are 
suggested to identify them: 

• Self-interest Inventory. Focus on areas 
that demonstrate a willingness to assume 
responsibility and a desire to complete 
tasks. 

• Biographical Inventory. Take special 
note of activities that reflect group expe- 
riences, project work. 

• Peer Recommendation. Look for those 
students others would like to assume re- 
sponsibility for group tasks and those oth- 
ers believe will complete the task 
Also look for students others select to j^ar^ 
ticipate in their groups. 

• Teacher Recommendation. Focus on 
students to whom other students turn for 
help in completing projects, including non- 
academic areas. These students may not 
be the ones teachers would necessarily 
select for the tasks. Also consider students 
who contribute productively to group ef- 
forts even when they are not leading the 
group. 

• Sociometric Tests. Look for students who 
have influence over others in informal situ- 
ations. 



Goal: To provide opportunities and experi- 
ences to allow gifted and talented stu- 
dents to develop their abilities in spe- 
cific areas in the visual and/or perform- 
ing arts (e.g., painting, scupture, film, 
dance, theatre, music). 

Students with superior abilities in the visual 
and performing arts usually pursue these in- 
terests through extracurricular school activi- 
ties, community functions, and, especially, in- 
dividually. Consequently, behaviors indicative 
of these gifted individuals may be found be- 
yond the classroom. The following instru- 
ments and procedures are recommended to 
identify them: 

• Self-Interest Inventory. Look for pur- 
suit of interests in visual or performing arts. 
These activities or hobbies may include 
photography, folk art, painting, drawing, 
music, and dance. 

• Parent Reconimendation. Look for early 
interests and activities in visual and per- 
forming arts, including both attendance and 
participation. 

• Biographical Inventory. Highlight ac- 
tivities and interests in the preceding ar- 
eas. 

• Product/Portfolio. Have experts in spe- 
cific visual and performing arts areas ex- 
amine an individual work or performance, 
looking for quality and potential. 

• Personal Interview. Because of the inten- 
sive nature of some of the work in this area, 
look for students who are willing to ex- 
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pend the necessary time and ex^ergy. Fur- 
thermore, because some students are not 
aware of the variety of opportunities within 
this field, the interview should also involve 
a description of the kinds of activities they 
may pursue and should encourage ques- 
tions about the program. 

Expert Recommendation. A statement 
from an expert in the field can be used to 
document a student's exceptional ability 
in the visual/performing arts. 

Peer Recommendation. Look for indi- 
viduals who pursue activities in or related 
to visual or performing arts. Gifted stu- 
dents will often share their products with 
peers but not with adults. For example, 
look for those who draw caricatures, per- 
form in popular bands, play instruments 
for friends, improvise impersonations, and 
so forth. 

Tests, Some specific areas, such as mu- 
sic, have tests that purport to reflect abil- 
ity and potential. If these are used, they 
should supplement rather than supersede 
other sources of information. 
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Special Considerations: 
Underserved Populations 



The difficulty in identifying giftedness within 
special populations is well documented 
(Gallagher, 1985; Whitmore& Maker, 1985). 
The reason most often stated is that the for- 
mal tests, particularly intelligence tests, used 
to identify gifted students are inappropriate for 
use with ethnic minority and economically dis- 
advantaged subpopulations of American soci- 
ety. The appropriateness of such tests has been 
challenged for the following reasons (Sattler, 
1982): 

• Standard intelligence tests have a strong 
white, Anglo-Saxon, middle-class bias. 

• National norms are inappropriate for use 
with certain ethnic-minority-group chil- 
dren. 

• Ethnic-minority children are handicapped 
when taking tests because of 

— deficiencies in reading skills and lack of 
practice in taking tests, 

— failure to appreciate the achievement as- 
pects of the test situation, 

— limited exposure to the cultural back- 
ground on which the test is based, and 

— diflferences in concepts of time. 

• Rapport and communication problems may 
exist between white examiners and ethnic- 
minority children. 

• Test results induce negative expectancies 
in teachers. 

Some general guidelines for identifying gift- 
edness among special populations are summa- 
rized in Table 2 on pages 53-56. The sections 



that follow discuss the characteristics and 
modifications needed to identify students from 
some specific underserved populations. These 
include, but may not be limited to, those who 
are economically disadvantaged, black, His- 
panic, female, rural, disabled, underachieving, 
highly gifted or others. Possible identifica- 
tion procedures for students from each group 
are summarized in Table 2. 

It is suggested that districts concentrate on bet- 
ter identification of those groups of students 
who are underserved by the gifted/talented 
program, relative to the proportion of that 
group in the total school population. For in- 
stance, if Hispanics or rural students form a 
major proportion of the total school popula- 
tion, but form a much smaller proportion of 
the students in the gifted/talented program, 
some attempts should be made to improve the 
identification procedures for them. 

Economically 
Disadvantaged Students 

The literature concerning "disadvantaged" 
gifted children suffers from a fundamental con- 
fusion in connecting economic disadvantage 
with culturally different categories of gifted 
students. This confusion often results in a ten- 
dency to identify economic disadvantage with 
certain ethnic or racial groups. The distinc- 
tion between economic find cultural disadvan- 
tage is an important one. While many Idaho 
districts have few racial or ethnic minority stu- 
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dents, poverty is a condition which can be iden- 
tified in most schools In those districts en- 
rolling substantial numbers of children from 
racial and ethnic minorities, efforts to increase 
a racial representation may ignore the addi- 
tional necessity of seeking out those who Cx,-^ ; 
from economically disadvantaged populations. 
On cultural lines the program participants may 
appear to be representative of the district, but 
in fact the gifted program may remain an up- 
per middle-class preserve. 

Not all low-income children demonstrate the 
characteristics described below. In fact, many 
homes that could be classified as disadvantaged 
on purely economic terms provide excellent 
learning environments. What can be asserted 
confidently, however, is that poverty makes 
the creation of such an environment much 
more difficult, and that a special effort should 
be made to examine students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds in order to identify the 
gifted students hidden in this population. 

For the economically disadvantaged child, 
poverty forms three obstacles to achieving 
recognition in gifted programs. First, poverty 
limits opportunity. For families desperately 
worried about achieving minimal subsistence, 
it is difficult to devote energy or resources to 
providing the enriching experiences that are a 
matter of course in middle-class homes. As a 
consequence, exposure to these experiences 
tends to be limited for economically disadvan- 
taged children. 

Second, poverty limits the self-expectations of 
students. For many families the condition of 
poverty has persisted for several generations. 
Children from such environments are unlikely 
to embrace goals and aspirations that are far 



removed from their everyday experiences. In 
addition, disadvantaged students often decline 
to enter gifted programs, even when selected. 
Third, poverty also limits the expectations and 
estimations of others. Teachers and parents 
often do not believe that gifted students exist 
among the poor (Clark, 1983). Teachers may 
make hasty and summary judgments about 
ability based on the way students dress, speak 
or are groomed. Parents, too, may not believe 
that their sons or daughters could qualify for 
gifted programs. In consequence, this group 
of parents may complete fewer parent nomi- 
nations and checklists than other parents. 

Because of limited educational opportunities, 
economically disadvantaged students may fail 
to master the linguistic and grammatical struc- 
ture of the mainstream culture (Renzulli, 
1973). Thus, children from economically de- 
prived backgrounds are less likely than middle- 
or upper-class children to score highly on stan- 
dardized instruments. For this reason it is 
important to modify the regular procedures 
while screening this population. Three differ- 
ent approaches have been suggested to accom- 
plish this: 

• A number of researchers have advocated 
the use of tests that are less verbal in their 
demand and less reliant on the cultural as- 
sumptions of many standardized instru- 
ments. The"culture-feir" or "culture-free" 
tests yields results that show less discrep- 
ancy in performance based on socioeco- 
nomic status. Some of the most notable 
examples include the Ravens Progressive 
Matrices, Cattell Culture-Fair Intelligence 
Series and Cartoon Conservation Scales. 
The difficulty with employing such mea- 
sures is that they have a lower relation- 
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ship to school performance than more tra- 
ditional instruments. 

• Another option lies in lowering the require- 
ment for admission in certain geographi- 
cal areas of the district. A similar option 
is to award bonus "points" for an economi- 
cally disadvantaged candidate. 

• Another possibility, advocated in the Na- 
tional Report on Identification (Richert, et 
al, 1982), involves the use of local norms 
and percentiles when interpreting standard- 
ized data. The procedure works well in 
many districts; however, in districts where 
substantial differences in economic status 
exist, this procedure by itself may be inad- 
equate to seek and find disadvantaged 
gifted students. 

Children fi-om this population do show posi- 
tive behavioral characteristics that can be ob- 
served by parents and teachers. These traits 
can form the foundation for a behavioral rat- 
ing scale or checklist. Some traits of disad- 
vantaged gifted learners that help with their 
identification (Baldwin, 1973); Torrance, 
1964), when formal testing often fails, are: 

• high mathematical abilities, 

• alertness, curiosity, 

• independence of action, 

• initiative, .eagerness to do new things, 

• fluency in nonverbal conmiunication, 

• imagination in thinking, 

• flexibility in approach to problems, 

• learning quickly through experience, and 

• retaining and using ideas and information 
well. 

In addition to teacher rating scales or check- 
lists, creativity measures and product samples 
have been used successfiilly to identify students 



from this population. In selecting such proce- 
dures, it is essential that efforts be made to 
elicit nonverbal and verbal talents and to col- 
lect samp'les from a wide variety of sources. 
Samples ^f creative verbal production can be 
collected cn audiotape or videotape to remove 
the negative effects of incorrect spelling and 
grammar on product ratings. 

Parent awareness and community involvement 
can greatly increase the likelihood of finding 
gifted disadvantaged students. Every effort 
should be made to contact parents to solicit 
information on current interests, abilities and 
performances. The community can fiimish 
useful information and product samples from 
out-of-school programs such as scouting, 4- 
H, YMCAs, Boys and Girls Clubs and other 
youth organizations. 

Rural Students 

Rural education is shaped by the sparsely 
settled nature of the countryside and the val- 
ues and beliefs of its inhabitants. It is charac- 
terized by primacy of local control, smallness 
of schools, inadequacy of finances and the rela- 
tively poor economic status of many residents 
in the district, combined with their faith in free 
public education (Carmichael, 1982). The gap 
between rural and urban experiences, however, 
has been decreasing because of improved 
transportation, the availability of instant com- 
munication systems such as radio and televi- 
sion, and the consolidation of rural schools. 

Despite the increased urbanization of many 
rural children, there remains many students 
whose high potential is masked by behaviors 
that are not typically found among gifted chil- 
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dren. According to Spicker, Southern and 
Davis (1987), rural children: 

• are less verbal in oral communication skills 
than most gifted students, 

• have had limited experiences outside their 
own community, and 

• are relatively unaflfected by the pressures 
of time. 

These children may constitute 20 percent or 
more of the enrollments of a rural consolidated 
school corporation, and are most likely to 
come from the small feeder townships and 
predominantly populated by longtime residents 
with traditional rural values. 

To find the children who may be gifted among 
the rural population requires special identifi- 
cation techniques. For example, when using 
an achievement test battery, educators should 
attend more to subtests that discriminate 
among gifted students, such as vocabulary, 
reading comprehension and math concepts. 
They should attend less to subtests that do not 
discriminate well, such as spelling, punctua- 
tion, language usage and work study skills. 
These subtests tend to be academic areas in 
which disadvantaged rural children do most 
poorly. Other options include utilization of 
an untimed, nonverbal test of intelligence and/ 
or measures of spatial relations and mechani- 
cal aptitudes. 

In addition, informal measures maybe particu- 
larly helpful in selecting students fi*om rural 
populations. Parents can supply a wealth of 
information about children's interests and tal- 
ents in such things as auto and tractor repair, 
special hobbies and collections, performing arts 



abilities, 4-H projects and other out-of-school 
activities. Peer and teacher rating scales, self- 
nominations, student products, portfolios, in- 
terviews, etc. can all provide additional infor- 
mation for a comprehensive assessment of each 
student's needs and abilities. Product samples 
should be evaluated on the basis of content 
rather than grammatical form. Finally, 
inservice training sessions may be utilized to 
sensitize teachers to possible biases they may 
have against students who speak nonstandard 
English. 

One of the advantages of small, rural schools 
is the close relationship between members of 
the community. Counselors fi'equently know 
a good deal about the family situations of most 
children in the school. Such a person can be a 
great asset on the selection and review com- 
mittees, because they can provide background 
information about students which may not be 
available otherwise. Committee members can 
then take this information into account when 
making placement decisions. 

Black Students 

The efiects of race on identification of black 
students can be divided into several different 
factors. First, racial differences can create ef- 
fects that screen students fi*om initial nomina- 
tion pools. Many educators hold racial stereo- 
types that do not recognize the likelihood of 
high ability appearing in this group. Hence, 
expectations of performance are lowered and 
the teacher simply overlooks evidence that the 
child is quite capable. Moreover, the dimin- 
ished expectation may lead to diminished per- 
formance by the student. 
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These effects can be compounded by a misin- 
terpretation of the behaviors of black students 
in the classroom. For many black students, 
the kinds of behaviors reinforced in the home, 
at church or in interactions with peers are 
looked on with disfavor in school settings. 
Verbal creativity and humor, active participa- 
tion and spontaneous interaction may be in- 
terpreted as disruptive and disrespectfiil by 
many classroom teachers. In addition, the 
behavior may compound some teachers' anxi- 
eties that black students will be overly trouble- 
some or unruly. 

Black children have different characteristics 
than white children. Gay (1978) has suggested 
that gifted black students: 

• may feel alienated by school at an early 
age, 

• seek structure and organization in required 
tasks, 

• may be diflficult to motivate in some ab- 
stract activities, 

• may have a large vocabulary inappropri- 
ate for the school setting, 

• may have been conditioned to suppress 
questions, 

• make up games and activities, 

• may demonstrate strong concentration due 
to persistent noise in the home environ- 
ment, 

• may express displeasure at having to stop 
an activity, 

• have a pronounced need for low amounts 
of supervision, 

• may neglect school work due to other re- 
sponsibilities and interests, and 

• may not meet expected achievement lev- 
els. 



Blacks may have different cognitive strengths 
and weaknesses than whites. Some evidence 
exists that blacks are best able to solve prob- 
lems with \dsual and auditory content, have 
strong memories and are adept at convergent 
production. Weaknesses include vocabulary 
and divergent verbal production (Bruch, 
1971). Because of the verbal nature of stan- 
dardized and classroom tests, it is not surpris- 
ing that blacks score less well on group IQ 
and achievement tests than whites as a group. 
In fact, the main obstacle to the identification 
of gifted black children is the traditionally 
heavy reliance upon formal group instruments 
seen in many gifted/talented programs. 

In order to counteract the negative effects of 
race on formal test scores, researchers have 
renormed some tests for specific populations. 
The Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale and the 
Structure of Intellect Tests are among this 
group(Bruch,1971;Meeker, 1978). Although 
it does not use separate norms for blacks, the 
SOMPA procedure (Mercer & Lewis, 1978) 
awards a number of "bonus points" to WISC- 
R scores as a way to balance the effects of 
race on test scores. Some educators, how- 
ever, have questioned whether the number of 
bonus points awarded is arbitrary. Many ex- 
perts in gifted education (e.g., Richert, 1982, 
1987) also recommend the use of local norms, 
in addition to national norms, for standardized 
instruments. This procedure is suggested when 
the local population contains a high propor- 
tion of minority students. 

Another approach is the utilization of nonver- 
bal tests or other instruments that are relatively 
"culture firee" or "culture fair." The Perfor- 
mance scale of the WISC-R is one instrument 
used to measure nonverbal intelligence. The 



Cattell Culture Fair Intelligence Series, Ravens 
Progressive Matrices and Advanced Progres- 
sive Matrices, Cartoon Conservation Scales 
and Stallings Environmentally Based Screen 
are other measures that are assumed to be rela- 
tively culture fair. The disadvantage of this 
group of tests is that they may not predict 
school success as well as do traditional intelli- 
gence and achievement tests. Finally, creativ- 
ity measures, such as the figural tests of the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, have been 
used successfully to assess the nonverbal, cre- 
ative abilities of black students 

Almost all experts in the identification of gifted 
and talented children agree that informal mea- 
sures should be included in the battery of in- 
struments used to identify gifted minority stu- 
dents. Some of the most popular methods are 
the use of nominations, rating scales and 
checklists. Teacher input is particularly valu- 
able if the teachers have been inserviced on 
the needs and characteristics of black students. 
Peer nominations may be helpful in the identi- 
fication of leadership skills and creativity. 
Parents also can provide information on the 
abilities of their children, who may deliberately 
mask their performance in school in order to 
be accepted by their peer group. 

Another option is the use of a quota system. 
Although this procedure does result in minor- 
ity representation in the program, its use is not 
recommended. Some students selected 
through this procedure may have difficulty 
succeeding in a gifted/talented program, which 
generally is designed for the majority popula- 
tion, unless teacher expectation and the level 
of classroom activities are lowered. In addi- 
tion, it may be difficult to justify to angry par- 
ents why some students who were included in 



the program have lower scores than others 
who were not included. The Bakke reverse 
discrimination case, heard by the Supreme 
Court in 1978, illustrates some of the difficul- 
ties that may follow such a policy (Mitchell, 
1982). It is suggested that, rather than using 
a quota system, educators should strive for (but 
should not force) identification and placement 
of a representative proportion of the minority 
population in the gifted/talented program (i.e. , 
the same percentage of nominated and selected 
students as in the entire school system). 

Hispanic Students 

The term "Hispanic" is used to describe people 
with origins in Puerto Rico, Mexico, Cuba, 
Latin America or Spain. Given the diversity 
of backgrounds implied by the term, educa- 
tors are well advised to recognize that there 
exists no single, distinct model of the Hispanic 
family. Nevertheless, some general traits that 
help to identify gifled Hispanic children are 
listed below (Bemal, 1979; Meeker & Meeker, 
1972): 

• rapid acquisition of English, 

• exhibition of leadership in an unobtrusive 
manner, 

• demonstration of "street-wise" behaviors, 

acceptance of responsibilities usually re- 
served for older children, 

• knowledge of how to "make it" in an Anglo 
world, and 

• possession of strong figural abilities and 
memories. 

Bemal (1974) identified nine differences be- 
tween gifted and nongifted Hispanic children, 
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which could be used to form a behavioral rat- 
ing scale or checklist. Gifted Hispanic chil- 
dren are more likely than nongifted Hispanic 
children to: 

• be sought after by other children, 

• understand and remember detailed instruc- 
tions when they are given the first time, 

• accept what parents tell them without 
question or without talking back when 
being corrected for doing something 
wrong, 

• show self-discipline by not eating a snack 
right before a meal, 

• make very high grades in school, 

• take care of personal belongings, e.g., re- 
turning toys to their proper place when 
play is finished, 

• use a large vocabulary for their age, 

• learn things more quickly than other chil- 
dren do, and 

• speak correctly with good grammar for 
their age. 

Historically, Hispanic children have demon- 
strated a lower rate of achievement than their 
Anglo-American counterparts on English stan- 
dardized reading tests. Language barriers, 
prejudices of Anglos and other factors have 
contributed to the poor academic and stan- 
dardized test performance of Hispanic children 
in school. This has caused many Hispanic chil- 
dren to be placed in low-level classes and to 
experience a slow rate of promotion. For the 
gifted Hispanic child it has meant virtual ex- 
clusion from mainstream programs for the 
gifted and talented. 

When Spanish-speaking children encounter 
written language (i.e., standard written En- 
glish) in their school experience, they find that 



the syntax is different fi-om the language they 
are accustomed to hearing. Furthermore, writ- 
ten language does not contain the contextual 
clues that speech does, as speakers stress pat- 
terns, facial expressions or physical referents 
for the vocabulary. DeBemard (1985) sug- 
gested that when gifted bilingual children lack 
prior experience to help them understand what 
they have read, they misinterpret textual ma- 
terial and perpetuate comprehension errors. 
Thus, as long as English reading test scores 
continue to be used as a major criterion for 
entrance into gifted programs, the cost for 
many of the brightest bilingual children will 
be exclusion from those programs. 

To make their tests more appropriate for His- 
panic students, some formal test publishers 
have translated their achievement and intelli- 
gence tests into Spanish. Some of the trans- 
lated tests include the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills, Group Inventory for Finding Cre- 
ative Talent and WISC-R. Another option is 
SOMPA (Mercer and Lewis, 1978), which 
assigns a certain number of "bonus points" to 
WISC-R or WPPSI scores for Hispanic stu- 
dents. Other tests recommended in the Na- 
tional Report on Identification (Richert, et al, 
1982) include the Cattell Culture Fair Intelli- 
gence Series, Ravens Progressive Matrices, 
Cartoon Conservation Scales and Stallings En- 
vironmentally Based Screen. It is wise to uti- 
lize local as well as national norms when in- 
terpreting these tests. 

The poor performance of bilingual Hispanic 
children on formal tests makes it imperative 
that informal measures also be used to iden- 
tify gifted children from this population. Par- 
ent and teacher rating scales maybe especially 
helpful. Parents should be given questionnaires 
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in their native language, to avoid misunder- 
standings. Parent and teacher checklists and 
rating scales may be adapted, including ques- 
tions related to the aforementioned character- 
istics. As with all underserved populations, it 
is important to provide inservice training to 
teachers regarding the traits of Hispanic chil- 
dren. 

In addition to rating scales and checklists, other 
types of informal measures may be helpful. 
Peer nominations, product samples, auditions, 
interviews, biographical information and stu- 
dent grades all may be useful in identifying 
gifted Hispanic children. These measures pro- 
vide qualitative information to provide a more 
comprehensive "picture" of the student than 
is possible with formal test scores alone. 

Female Students 

It almost seems ironic to include gifted females 
in a section on underserved populations. In 
global reports of gifted program participation, 
girls achieve equal or greater status than boys 
in their representation. Gifted females, how- 
ever, are far less likely to be involved in gifted 
programs at secondary levels in general, and 
in mathematics and science programs in par- 
ticular, than are their male counterparts. 

Despite the fact that girls in high school earn 
high grades and teacher ratings in math and 
science courses, they are often perceived by 
teachers, peers and themselves as deficient in 
these content areas. Consequently, the 
achievement of females in math and science- 
related careers is significantly lower than that 
of males. There are few females who enter 
these fields, and fewer still who achieve fame 



or economic recognition equal to their male 
counterparts. This is due, to some extent, to 
the negative stereotypic attitudes and expec- 
tations that parents, teachers, counselors and 
the students themselves have about the apti- 
tude of females in mathematics and the sci- 
ences. Because of the pervasiveness of the 
problem, it is essential that special attention 
be given to this concern when attempting to 
identify females, particularly at the secondary 
levels in the areas of mathematics and science. 

In general, the behavioral cha; '^cteristics of 
gifted girls are no different from those of gifted 
boys. Similar behaviors exhibited by the two 
sexes, however, may be perceived diffierently 
by parents and teachers (Torrance, 1959). This 
probably reflects the stereotypic behavioral 
differences associated with each sex. Females 
are not expected to excel in the areas tradi- 
tionally associated with male dominance. 

Adolescence increases the pressure on gifted 
females to conform to those stereotypes. It 
may not be considered "feminine" to excel in 
mathematics or science. Intellectual competi- 
tion with males in any area may be viewed as 
less and less desirable by females as they get 
older. The awareness of, and pressures from, 
sex-role stereotypes can increase the likelihood 
of disguising talent deliberately by the time girls 
enter the late intermediate grades. Such mask- 
ing further inhibits the identification of gifted 
females in general, and those with specific 
aptitudes in math or science in particular. 

To address these problems, several steps can 
be taken. Teachers, counselors and parents 
should be made aware of the stereotypes that 
deter females from participation in technical, 
scientific and mathematical disciplines. In ad- 
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dition, women who have selected nontradi- 
tional careers may be included on screening 
and selection committees. Females who have 
overcome the barriers of stereotypic career 
expectations may be less likely to be influenced 
by them in making placement decisions. 

Another option is to include reports from ap- 
titude and achievement tests taken during pre- 
vious grade levels. Earlier test scores may help 
to discover a pattern of descending achieve- 
ment, particularly in math and science, that 
might signal the masking behaviors seen in 
secondary grades. Finally, efforts should be 
made to counsel gifted females and their par- 
ents regarding career choices and the dangers 
of opting out of academically demanding 
tracks. 

Severely Physically 
Impaired Students 

A handicapped child is one who differs from 
the average child in sensory abilities, commu- 
nication skills or physical characteristics to 
such an extent that the child requires a modi- 
fication of school practices, or special educa- 
tional services, to develop to maximum capac- 
ity (Kirk and Gallagher, 1986). Specific dis- 
abilities may include cerebral palsy, muUiple 
sclerosis, polio, spinal cord injuries, orthope- 
dic handicaps, etc. The handicapped popula- 
tion is often characterized by the impairment 
or lack of those very abilities which distinguish 
gifted students. It is, therefore, quite under- 
standable that few handicapped students are 
referred to programs for the gifted and tal- 
ented. 



The inability to see or hear test instructions, 
or to respond verbally or manually to them, is 
a major problem for many disabled people. It 
is evident that the behaviors associated with 
specific disabilities are major obstacles in iden- 
tifying gifted handicapped students. Never- 
theless, it is important that such students are 
identified and provided with an education ap- 
propriate to their cognitive needs and abili- 
ties. One only needs to reflect upon the tragic 
case of John Merrick (the "Elephant Man"), 
or the triumphs of Itzhak Perlman and Helen 
Keller, to see the importance of appropriate 
educational opportunities for the handicapped. 

The largest obstacle to identification occurs 
with students who have diflBculty with speech 
and language, because traditional verbal instru- 
ments may be inappropriate for assessing their 
abilities. Some individualized intelligence tests 
(e.g., the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
Ravens Progressive Matrices and Advanced 
Progressive Matrices, WISC-R and Stanford- 
Binet) may be adapted for use with handi- 
capped students. Achievement tests and other 
multiple-choice tests sometimes may be 
adapted for students who can point to the cor- 
rect alternative from a list. Some nonverbal 
tests may be adapted, although many are timed 
or require hand usage for manipulation of ob- 
jects. In almost all cases, handicapped chil- 
dren must be assessed individually by a trained 
psychological examiner. Test scores should 
not be compared with the published national 
norms, which are standardized on 
nonhandicapped populations. Instead, stu- 
dents' performances should be compared v/ith 
those of others with similar disabilities. 



In addition to testing on traditional formal in- 
struments, informal measures may be helpful 
for identification of gifted handicapped stu- 
dents. Some rating scales or checklists, such 
as the Renzulli Scabs or Torrance's Checklist 
of Creative Positives, may be adapted for use 
with parents or teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren. Assessment of student products, inter- 
views, nomination procedures, biographical 
information and student grades can provide 
additional evidence of student abilities. Par- 
ents, peers and the students themselves can 
provide a wealth of information about out-of- 
school behavior Finally, handicapped students 
may be placed provisionally in a gifted pro- 
gram, or be involved in activities which will 
foster the development of higher-level think- 
ing abilities. Their performance and progress 
can then be evaluated by a trained teacher. 



Visually Impaired Students 

The visually handicapped constitute a very 
small proportion of exceptional children. Blind 
people are likely to be isolated socially fi-om 
the mainstream of society because they lack 
mobility and the public tends to avoid social 
interaction with them. This limited direct con- 
tact with blind people perpetuates the many 
stereotypes associated with them. Chief 
among these is the belief that the blind are 
helpless, dependent on others for their survival, 
incapable of earning a living and, therefore, in 
need of charity. 

Although blind children perform as well as 
sighted children on the verbal portion of some 
standardized tests, they often have fi-agmented 
or distorted understanding of simple concepts. 



The most obvious adaptation to accommodate 
the visually impaired is the use of instruments 
that do not require visual input, i.e., tests with 
verbally administered, nonmanipulative items. 
The verbal scale of the WISC-R is the most 
widely used test to measure the intellectual 
abilities of the visually handicapped. Because 
blind children have not been exposed to ac- 
cuhuration experiences comparable to those 
of sighted children, it is quite likely that the 
test scores obtained by blind children are an 
underestimate of their intellectual potential. In 
addition, the WISC-R does not have norms 
for the blind. 

Several achievement tests exist that have been 
specially adapted for the visually handicapped 
with Braille and large print forms. These in- 
clude the Stanford Achievement Test, the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills and the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test. Another option is the Blind Learn- 
ing Aptitude Test, which involves cutaneous- 
kinesthetic exploration to solve problems. 
Modified tests of verbal creativity can provide 
evidence of divergent thinking abilities. The 
American Printing House for the Blind may 
be contacted regarding the availability of other 
test adaptations. It should be noted that read- 
ing Braille requires twice as much time as read- 
ing print. There should, therefore, be no time 
limits placed on visual*^ xapped test tak- 
ers. 

Teachers, parents and the students themselves 
can provide the most valid and reliable infor- 
mation about the intellectual abilities of visu- 
ally handicapped children (Whitmore & Maker, 
1985). Teachers who have had experience with 
the visually handicapped are best able to com- 
pare an individual's learning ability with that 
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of similarly disabled children. Interviews, 
checklists and rating scales are useful ways to 
collect this information. Other informal mea- 
sures, such as student products, biographical 
information, grades and so on, also can be used 
to obtain a comprehensive assessment of a 
student*s needs and abilities. 



Hearing Impaired Students 

Hearing impaired children present special 
problems to educators because a hearing loss 
interferes with the reception and production 
of language. The degree of hearing loss is one 
factor which affects the school success of hear- 
ing impaired students. An equally important 
factor is the timing of onset of the loss. The 
most serious educational problems are asso- 
ciated with cases in which the hearing loss 
occurred prior to the spontaneous acquisition 
of speech and language. This inability to hear 
and express oral language is a major barrier to 
the development of concepts and to the aca- 
demic achievement of hearing impaired chil- 
dren. 

As a group, deaf children read three to eight 
years below the level of hearing children; of 
those over 16 years of age, 60 percent read 
below grade level and 30 nercent are function- 
ally iUiterate (WiOiams & Vernon, 1970). Deaf 
students who are achieving at or near grade 
level (relative to hearing students) are good 
candidates for identification for gifted pro- 
grams. 

The learning problems of the deaf are associ- 
ated with their language diflBculties rather than 
with their cognitive fiinctioning. Many deaf 



students overcome that language diflficulty by 
becoming proficient at producing and under- 
standing American Sign Language. Despite 
this, deaf students may suffer a disadvantage 
on verbal tests and tasks. For this reason, 
nonverbal tests are commonly used to assess 
the cognitive abilities of hearing impaired stu- 
dents. 

The performance scale of the WISC-R is the 
instrument most frequently used with the hear- 
ing impaired. Because the test has no panto- 
mime instructions and has timed elements 
which are difficult to convey to a deaf person, 
the score obtained is a rough estimate of the 
subject's ability. The Leiter International Per- 
formance Scale was developed exclusively for 
measuring the intelligence of deaf children. 
The Ravens Progressive Matrices and Ad- 
vanced Progressive Matrices also have been 
used successfully. Another option is to utilize 
tests with visual analogies and other tasks that 
measure visual learning. Finally, creativity tests 
(such as the Torrance Tests of Creative Think- 
ing) may be useful with this population. The 
major criticism of all of these instruments is 
that they measure a narrow range of abilities. 
The WISC-R aiid the Ravens also do not have 
norms for the hearing impaired. 

Informal measures and observation are likely 
to provide some of the best indications of gift- 
edness in this population. Teacher and parent 
information regarding reading, oral and writ- 
ten communication skills and creativity of stu- 
dents can be obtained. Student products, in- 
terviews, biographical data and grades can 
provide additional information. The creative 
coping skills utilized by the deaf to overcome 
their handicaps may also be a useful indicator 
of their giftedness. 
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Learning Disabled Students 

According to the definition that has been used 
over the last few years, a learning disability is 
a significant discrepancy between performance 
(usually measured by an achievement test) and 
potential (as measured by an individual IQ 
test). Many educators consider a "significant 
discrepancy" to be a diflference of at least one 
standard deviation between potential and per- 
formance in any subject area. The federal defi- 
nition in PL 94-142 requires that the discrep- 
ancy not be primarily attributable to other 
handicapping conditions such as a sensory 
impairment, motor handicap, mental retarda- 
tion, emotional disturbance or environmental 
disadvantage. If such a discrepancy is sus- 
pected by the classroom teacher, the student 
is referred for assessment. 

There are many obstacles to the identification 
of gifted learning disabled (GLD) students. 
The first barrier to identifying GLD students 
is that many of them are able to maintain 
achievement at or near grade level. GLD stu- 
dents may be particularly difficult to identify 
because their disabilities often mask their abili- 
ties. Conversely, they may have developed 
certain abilities to an exceptionally high de- 
gree in order to disguise or cover up their dis- 
abilities. Consequently, both the giftedness and 
the disabilities of such students may go unrec- 
ognized. 

Another barrier to the identification of GLD 
students is the inadequacy of group measures 
for screening this population. Group tests can 
seriously underpredict the actual abilities of 
many gifted students, and for those who are 
also learning disabled, the inaccuracy and 



underprediction is compounded. Group tests 
require a high proficiency in silent reading, 
freedom from distractibility, long attention 
span and hand-eye coordination. These skills 
are often difficult for many learning disabled 
students (Mercer, 1973). It is for these rea- 
sons that students who are suspected of hav- 
ing learning disabilities are given individual 
measures to assess their potential and perfor- 
mance. The most commonly used measure of 
potential is the WISC-R; significant differences 
in subtest scores may indicate the presence of 
a specific learning disability. 

Another problem occurs because teachers of- 
ten are unable to view learning disabled stu- 
dents as possibly being gifted. The perfor- 
mance of GLD students may be inconsistent 
with common views of what gifted children 
should be able to do. Some of the areas in 
which deficiencies may be displayed are: 

• oral reading, 

• writing — difficulty in transferring thoughts 
into written format, poor handwriting, 

• listening — weak auditory discrimination 
skills, inability or unwillingness to follow 
directions, 

• task commitment — easily distracted, gen- 
erally uncommitted to educational tasks, 

• hyperactivity or under-activity, 

• social skills, 

• problem solving — inflexible strategies, and 

• motivation 

Finally, consistent failure or inferior perfor- 
mance may cause students to withdraw from 
active school participation. Examples of with- 
drawal behaviors include minimal communi- 
cation with peers or teachers, daydreaming. 
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working alone, lack of involvement in class 
activities and unwillingness to engage in self- 
defense (Whitmore and Maker, 1985). 

Given these diflBculties, how can GLD students 
be identified adequately? Some of the meth- 
ods employed in good general identification 
practices will assist in identifying students for 
referral to gifted and learning disability assess- 
ments. Some options to increase the Hkeli- 
hood of discovering these students include: 

• sensitizing teachers to look for behaviors 
associated with learning disabilities by pro- 
viding lists of behaviors that have been as- 
sociated with GLD students, such as the 
following (Whitmore, 1986): 

— superiority in comprehension and reten- 
tion of concepts, learning quickly and 
easily when interested, 

— ^vitality of imagination, creativity espe- 
cially in the arts, 

— large repertoire of "facts," knowledge 
independently acquired, usually through 
experience outside school, 

— superior oral expression, advanced vo- 
cabulary and concepts, 

— acute sensitivity, perception at a level 
beyond his/her years, 

— perfectionism, severe self-criticism, 

— wide range of interests outside of 
school, or profound interest in a single 
area, and 

— initiative in pursuing self-selected sub- 
jects for fun at home or school; 

• soliciting detailed information from par- 
ents concerning medical history, tempera- 
ment, hobbies and interests; 



• examining the level and type of compen- 
sating strategies, as evidence of advanced 
problem-solving ability. Examples include: 

— highly developed aural memory, 

— attempts to redefine problems in terms 
of areas of strength, 

— manipulation of the environment, teach- 
ers and other students to avoid con- 
fronting weaknesses, 

• providing alternate product outcomes to 
allow students to express strengths such 
as superior spatial ability, verbal creativity 
in oral productions or mechanical aptitude 
and evaluating these products for evidence 
of superior ability; 

• utilizing teacher observations in the class- 
room. Teachers should look for student 
strengths as well as weaknesses. Perfor- 
mance in preferred fi*ee-time activities may 
provide helpful clues about potential abili- 
ties; 

• allowing GLD children to qualify for 
screening by showing either high poten- 
tial or high performance; using a wide va- 
riety of formal and informal measures for 
screening; 

• soliciting peer and self-nominations; and 

• utilizing creativity measures or tests of 
nonverbal reasoning. 



Underachieving Students 

Although many educational practitioners be- 
lieve that there is a difference between learn- 
ing disabled and underachieving students, most 
researchers do not make this distinction. In 



fact, the terms "underachieving" and "learn- 
ing disabled" havebeconie almost synonymous 
to many researchers (Boodoo, et al, 1989). 
Those researchers who do distinguish between 
the two (e.g., Whitmore, 1980) tend to see 
learning disability, as well as physical and emo- 
tional handicaps, as a cause of underachieve- 
ment. 

Many educational practitioners, however, con- 
ceptualize underachievement separately from 
learning disability Some practitioners con- 
ceive of the difiFerence as a matter of degree: 
underachieving students are those whose per- 
formance deficit is not great enough to label 
them as learning disabled. Other practitioners 
believe that the difiFerence between the two 
groups is motivational: LD students do not 
achieve because they cannot; underachieving 
students do not achieve because they will not. 
In any case, all persons involved agree that 
both LD and underachieving gifted students 
must be identified as early as possible, in or- 
der to assist them in mastering the basic skills 
(e.g., reading, addition, etc.) necessary for later 
learning. 

Because underachievement frequently is con- 
ceptualized in a similar manner to learning dis- 
ability, the techniques for identifying gifted 
students with either problem are basically the 
same. That is, the child's potential, as dem- 
onstrated on an individual IQ test, is compared 
to his/her actual performance on an achieve- 
ment test or in the regular classroom. Other, 
more informal methods are also available, as 
previously described in the section on learn- 
ing disabled students. 

A few informal measures have been developed 
specifically to help identify underachievers. 



Rimm has developed the Achievement Identi- 
fication Measure (AIM), a parent interview 
form, and the Group Achievement Identifica- 
tion Measure (GAIM), a self-report inventory 
for students. In addition, the Group Inventory 
for Finding Creative Talent (GIFT) has been 
reported to be useful in identifying creative 
talents in underachieving students. Finally, 
Whitmore (1980) has published a teacher 
checklist and a teacher rating scale to help iden- 
tify gifted underachievers. 



Highly Gifted Students 

Who are the highly gifted? Dr. Joyce Van Tas- 
sel-Baska (1981) defined the highly gifted as 
youngsters who have IQs of 142 or more, 
manifest 90 to 100% of the g/t characteristics 
or function at more than three and one-half 
grade levels above their age group. Children 
with abilities in this high range need even more 
educational intervention than do other gifted 
and talented students. Administrators, teach- 
ers and parents need to determine a child's 
ability level and then take appropriate action 
to create an individualized plan for that par- 
ticular child. 

As would be expected, the number of highly 
gifted students is small. Feldman (1987) sug- 
gests that in a school of 500 there would be 
two or three students who score at or above 
140 IQ. Webb, Meckstroth and Tolan (1982) 
ofier the following ratio of highly gifted to the 
general population: 



1 out of 260 people may have an IQ of 
140 or above. 
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• 1 out of 2,330 people may have an IQ of 
150 or above. 

• 1 out of 31,560 people may have an IQ of 
160 or above. 

• 1 out of 652,600 people may have an IQ 
of 170 or above. 

• 1 out of 2,000,000 people may have an IQ 
of 180 or above. 

The best single instrument to identify the highly 
gifted is the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 
Form L-M. Note that this is not the most re- 
cent version of the Stanford-Binet. The most 
recent version has a low ceiling and therefore 
is inadequate for the purpose of discriminat- 
ing among students of extremely high ability. 

Because of the lack of individualized testing 
in many schools, parents frequently have their 
children tested on their own initiative. Schools, 
however, may be uninterested in the results of 
testing performed elsewhere, being uncertain 
of the procedures used or of interpreting the 
results. It is crucial to establish a procedure 
for utilizing external testing if the school wishes 
to identify and serve highly gifted students but 
cannot afford to provide multiple administra- 
tions of the Stanford-Binet L-M. Apart from 
the Stanford-Binet L-M, there is little agree- 
ment on particular formal instruments that are 
useful for identifying the highly gifted. 

Another option for assessing the abilities of 
highly gifted students is the use of off-level 
achievement tests. Unfortunately, most 
achievement tests do not provide off-level 
norms, so interpretation of scores is difficult. 
Nevertheless, off-level tests may provide use- 
ful information. One instrument that does have 
off-level norms is the Scholastic Aptitude Test 



(SAT). Normally taken by high school jun- 
iors, the SAT is administered each year to high- 
achieving middle school students as part of the 
Rocky Mountain Talent Search. The scores 
from this off-level assessment can indicate ex- 
ceptional ability. For instance, a combined 
score of 1 100 would be roughly equivalent to 
that of the top ten percent of college-bound 
high school seniors, and would be a clear dem- 
onstration of exceptionality. Comparable 
subscores would be 630 on the math portion 
or 580 on the verbal portion of the test. 

The highly gifted student in the fine arts can 
probably best be identified by expert practitio- 
ners in the field. These evaluators can assess 
the talents of individual students through the 
use of portfolios or performances. Another 
method of initial screening is the demonstra- 
tion by the child of atypical behaviors or 
achievements. A significant number of highly 
gifted students teach themselves to read at ver>' 
early ages, make notable progress in academic 
subjects without instruction or become highly 
proficient on a musical instrument. If a parent 
has maintained a written or visual record of 
such developments, schools should review 
them to add to the depth and breadth of infor- 
mation available about the child. Confirma- 
tion by other adults, such as teachers in school 
or day-care facilities, is helpful, as are reports 
from art and music instructors. 

Finally, teachers of the gifted can identify stu- 
dents whose abilities exceed those of other 
gifted children. Observations made by G/T 
teachers or the identification team can provide 
useful infoiTnation. Students and their parents 
can be interviewed regarding extracurricular 
•activities and abilities. These informal mea- 
sures can provide data which will be useful in 
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determining services for individual highly 
gifted students. 

Credit for this entire section is given to the 
Indiana State Guide. 



Comments/Notes: 
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SPECIFIC IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES 
FOR DIFFERENT UNDERSERVED POPULATIONS 

Economically Disadvantaged Students 

• Use nonverbal or "culture fair" tests 

• Lower criterion scores for certain geographical areas in the district 

• Award bonus "points" to test scores (SOMPA model) 

• Use local as well as national norms 

• Use a variety of informal measures 

• Inservdce teachers 

Rural Students 

• Ignore subtests of standardized tests that do not discriminate among 
gifted students 

• Use untimed, nonverbal tests of intelligence 

• Use measures of spatial relations and mechanical aptitude 

• Use a variety of informal measures 

• Inservice teachers 

Black Students 

• Use tests that have been renormed for the black population 

• Award bonus "points" to test scores (SOMPA model) 

• Use local as well as national norms 

• Use nonverbal or "culture-fair" tests 

• Use a variety of informal measures 

• Inservice teachers 

• Use the forced-choice procedure 

• Strive for (but do not force) identification of a representative proportion 
of the black student population 
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Table 2 (cont.) 

Hispanic Students 

• Use tests that have been translated or renormed for the Hispanic popula- 
tion 

• Use nonverbal or ''culture-fair" tests 

• Award bonus ''points'' to test scores (SOMPA model) 

• Use local as well as national norms 

• Use a variety of informal measures 

• Inservice teachers 

• Use the forced-choice procedure 

• Strive for (but do not force) identification of a representative proportion 
of the Hispanic student population 

Other Racial/Ethnic Groups of Students 

• Develop a list of characteristics of students fi*om the ethnic group; use 
this list to help determine specific procedures 

• Use a variety of informal measures 

• Inservice teachers 

• Use local norms if national norms do not apply 

• Use nonverbal or "culture fair" tests 

• Compare student performance to that of others in the subpopulation 

• Strive for (but do not force) identification of a representative proportion 
of the subpopulation 

Female Students 

• Inservice teachers and counselors, especially at the secondary level 

• Include women with nontraditional careers ol ^he screening and selec- 
tion committees 

• Use formal test scores from previous years 

• Counsel female gifted students 
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Severely Physically Impaired Students 

• Use tests that can be adapted to accommodate the physical handicap of 
the student 

• Do not adhere to time requirements of tests 

• Compare student performance to that of others with similar disabilities 

• Use a variety of informal measures 

Visually Impaired Students 

• Use tests that do not require visual input 

• Use Braille or large print forms of tests 

• Do not adhere to time requirements of tests 

• Use a variety of informal measures 

• Compare student performance with that of other visually impaired stu- 
dents 

Hearing Impaired Students 

• Use nonverbal tests 

• Use tests of visual learning and creativity 

• Use a variety of informal measures 

• Compare student performance with that of other hearing impaired stu- 
dents 

Learning Disabled Students 

• Identify students as early as possible 

• Use individual measures of potential and performance 

• Inservice teachers 

• Solicit detailed information from parents 

• Examine the level and type of compensating strategies 

• Utilize teacher observations in the classroom 

• Use a variety of formal and informal measures for initial screening 

• Allow either potential or performance to qualify a child for screening 

• Solicit peer and self-nominations 

• Use creativity measures or tests of nonverbal reasoning 
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Table 2 (cont.) 

Underachieving Students 

• Identify students as early as possible 

• Use individual measures of potential and performance 

• Inservice teachers 

• Solicit detailed information from parents 

• Utilize teacher observations in the classroom 

• Use a variety of formal and informal measures for initial screening 

• Solicit peer and self-nominations 

• Use creativity measures or tests of nonverbal reasoning 

• Use the AIM, GAIM, GIFT or Whitmore's (1980) teacher checklist or 
rating scale 

Highly Gifted Students 

• Use the Stanford-Binet Form L-M 

• Develop a written policy regarding acceptance of results from private, 
external testing 

• Use oflf-level achievement tests, e.g., the SAT 

• Utilize expert evaluation of portfolios or performances for visual/per- 
forming arts abilities 

• Utilize parent reports of atypical behaviors or achievements, especially if 
confirmed by other adults 

• Use observations by g/t teachers or the identification team 

• Use student or parent interviews 

• Develop lEPs for individual highly gifted students, and include the stu- 
dent and their parents in this process 
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CHAPTER 5 
PROGRAM PLANNING 



Preparation 

When designing service delivery models for 
gifted/talented students withiri a district, it is 
vital that various stake holders be involved on 
a steering committee. Teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, specialists, community members, 
school board members, and perhaps even stu- 
dents should be involved in the early develop- 
ment of program vision, structure, and district 
policy. The Steering Committee should be 
directly responsible for providing awareness 
about the needs of gifted/talented students, 
come to consensus on the definition of gifted/ 
talented, and write a program philosophy. 

Planning 

The next step of program planning should be 
to organize a Task Force composed of teach- 
ers, parents, administrators, counselors and G/ 
T specialists to conduct a district Needs As- 
sessment. The Task Force matches district 
needs to program service options. The Task 
Force sets program goals and designs an evalu- 
ation system for both student evaluation and 
program evaluation. 

Implementation 

The responsibility for implementation lies with 
the individual school Cooperative Approach 
to Tapping Talent (CATT) Teams and the dis- 
trict G/T coordinator. The CATT team Is 



composed of two or more teachers, the prin- 
cipal, and a counselor (if there is one). The 
district G/T coordinator/facilitator acts as a 
consultant to the CATT Team and together 
they identify students, develop differentiated 
curriculum, and choose appropriate program 
options for G/T students. They also evaluate 
the student's progress in terms of program 
goals, help with program evaluation and work 
together to make appropriate adjustments in 
a student's educational program. 



Staff Responsibilities 

CATT Teams 

Help with identification 
Enrichment in the regular classroom 
Flexible staflSng 
Good communication 
Curriculum Compacting 
Inservice plans 
Cluster grouping 
Mentors 

After-school programs 

G/T Facilitator(s) 

Identification 

Consultation with classroom teachers 

Good communication 

Student files 

Curriculum Library 

Mentor network 

Summer programs 

Pull-out programs 
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Program Options for 
Gifted Students 



Summer Enrichment Program — Enrich- 
ment classes or courses offered during the sum- 
mer months. 



The ideal program for gifted/talented includes 
many options of curricular modification which 
are designed to meet the assessed needs of the 
students. Program options must provide chal- 
lenging educational experiences for these stu- 
dents rather than just more of the same kind 
of experiences. One or more of the program 
opportunities described as follows may be ap- 
propriate for a student identified as gifted and 
talented. You may also find that other chil- 
dren can also benefit from the options listed; 
curriculum compacting for example. The goal 
of comprehensive programming is to provide 
appropriate educational opportunities. Flex- 
ibility is important. 

Enrichment 

Enrichment in Regular Classroom — ^Expe- 
riences provided in regular classrooms that are 
supplemental to the established curriculum and 
which are purposefully planned with the needs, 
interests, and capabilities of particular students 
in mind Appropriate enrichment experiences 
are not a repetition of material. 

Seminars/Convocations — Special short term 
sessions where students focus on one area of 
study. 

Mentorship^.~A program which pairs indi- 
vidual students v^^ith someone who has ad- 
vanced skills and experiences in a particular 
discipline and can serve as a guide, advisor, 
counselor, and role model. 




Competitions — Organized opportunities for 
students to enter local, regional, state or na- 
tional contests in a variety of areas. 

Differentiated Curriculum — Curriculum 
designed to meet the needs of high ability stu- 
dents and diflferentiated according to content, 
process, and product. 

Learning Centers — A designated area or 
portable center designed to enrich and/or ac- 
celerate students' interests in a given content 
area. 



Special Classes 

Honors Classes — Include diflferentiated cur- 
riculum and accelerated content designed for 
able students. These classes need not be lim- 
ited to identified gifted students. 

Advanced Placement Courses — College- 
level courses provided at the secondary level 
for which students may receive college credit 
by examination (administered by the Advanced 
Placement Program of the College Board). 

Technology Based Education — Courses pro- 
viding rigorous content and/or pace appropri- 
ate for gifted students. 

Independent Study — Individually contracted 
indepth study of a topic. 
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Enrichment Classes — A group organized 
from one or more classrooms which meets on 
a regular basis to provide experiences beyond 
the established curriculum. 

Interest Groups — Any group organized from 
one or more classrooms on the basis of inter- 
est in a topic, usually short term in duration. 

Correspondence Courses — High school 
courses taken by correspondence through an 
approved unitersity. 

Pull Out — Students are released from their 
regular classroom on a scheduled basis to work 
with a teacher trained in the education of the 
gifted. 

Flexible Pacing 

(types) 

Curriculum Compacting — The content and 
pacing of curriculum and instruction are 
matched to students' abilities and needs. Stu- 
dents move ahead on the basis of mastery. 

Acceleration and/or Grade Skipping — Ad- 
ministrative practices designed to allow stu- 
dents to progress through the curriculum and/ 
or grade levels at a rate faster than the aver- 
age. 

Credit by Examination — Credit given to- 
ward high school graduation based on a local 
district examination covering the content or- 
dinarily included in the subject. (IDAPA 
08.02.E 12,2. C.X) 



Concurrent Enrollment — Qualified students 
may take college courses concurrently while 
in high school. 

Flexible Pacing 

(ways to implement) 

Cluster Grouping — Any classroom with a 
group of identified able learners purposefully 
organized to provide planned differentiated 
instruction most of the time. 

Cross-Grade Grouping — Opportunity for a 
student to work in an advanced grade level 
setting with one or more students sharing a 
similar readiness for the learning task and per- 
formance expectations. 

Individualized Education Program — ^A pro- 
gram designed to meet the particular needs of 
an individual student. (An option, though not 
required by state law.) 

Other Services 

Guidance and Counseling — ^Planned activi- 
ties, sessions, policies that assist gifted and 
talented students in planning their academic 
career in-school and after high school, and that 
also addresses specific social-emotional needs 
of the gifted. 

Ongoing Assessment — Students' abilities and 
needs are continually assessed through both 
formal and informal means designed to dis- 
cover and nurture talent. The results are used 
as the basis for appropriate programming de- 
cisions. 
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Administrative 
Accommodations 



To include, but not to be limited to: 

1. District policy concerning evaluation, 
grading, and homework policy on makeup 
assignments from the regular classroom. 

2. Thoughtful classroom placement of G/T 
students. 

3. Budgeting for curriculum materials and 
staff development. 

4. Flexible scheduling to facilitate some ho- 
mogeneous grouping opportunities for 
identified G/T students, e.g., 45 minutes/ 
day, 2 half days per week, 1 full day, or 
temporary cluster groups within grades or 
between grades, etc. 

5. Extended learning activities oflf campus. 

6. Policy and procedures that ensure the best 
match between student needs and program 
options. For example, a child who takes a 
high school course while in junior high 
should have the opportunity to receive high 
school credit by taking advantage of the 
"credit by examination" option (EDAPA 
08.02 E. 12,2. c.x). 
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CHAPTER 6 
TEACHER TRAINING 



WHO SHOULD TEACH 
THE GIFTED? 

The answer to this question is simple — ever^' 
teacher. There is no way to insure success in 
classrooms; however, districts can provide 
opportunities for teachers to gain an aware- 
ness and background in gifted education. 
When teachers have been trained, it has been 
shown to increase their effectiveness in iden- 
tifying and adapting currilum for gifted/tal- 
ented students. 

There are many ways for teachers to gain these 
competencies, from district sponsored work- 
shops and conferences to an intensive involve- 
ment in a university teacher program. When 
placing children in classrooms, it is suggested 
that gifted/talented students be placed with 
regular classroom teachers who have had train- 
ing in curriculum compacting. A teacher who 
understands the special needs of high-poten- 
tial students can make the diflference between 
an outstanding, productive year and a year of 
marking time. Many students could be saved 
from the frustration felt by the young student 
quoted below. 

"When asked what it was like to be gifted in a 
regular classroom, a gifted student adapted 
some words from Richard Brautigan's poem. 



The Memoirs of Jesse James, to create a meta- 
phor for his school experiences:" 

All the time I just sat there... waiting, 

Waiting for something new to leani. 

My teachers should have ridden with Jesse 
James 

For all the learning time they have stolen from 
me! 

(Winebrenner, 1992) 



WHOM SHOULD WE 
HIRE TO FACILITATE 
THE GIFTED/TALENTED 
PROGRAM? 

Program coordinators and facilitators of gifted/ 
talented programs should be trained in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

• Characteristics and identification of gifted 
and talented 

• Understanding of cognitive, aSective, and 
psychomotor processes, higher level 
thought processes 
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• Teaching strategies, learning environ- 
ments matched to gifted/talented interest 
and styles 

• Curriculum design and diflferentiation 
methods 

• Program organization and operation 

• Student and program evaluation 

Training provided to personnel in the gifted 
program can reap many benefits for the whole 
district as the facilitator consults with regu- 
lar classroom teachers. Facilitators of the 
gifted and talented are encouraged to pick 
up courses in gifted education for their re- 
certification credits. 

While all of the characteristics mentioned in 
the next section will not be found in each and 
every teacher, it is desirable to select teach- 
ers who have certain combinations of these 
traits that will assist them in working effec- 
tively with gifted/talented students. 



TRAITS/ 
CHARACTERISTICS/ 
COMPETENCIES OF 
FACILITATORS 

A teacher/facilitator for gifted/talented stu- 
dents must understand the special needs of 
individual students. Teachers of these stu- 
dents should also demonstrate unique or ad- 
ditional strengths, such as: 



• capability of seeing his or her role not as a 
bearer of knowledge, but as a participant/ 
facilitator in the learning process; 

• successfiil experiences dealing w^th stu- 
dents who have superior ability in areas of 
creativity, critical thinking, and problem 
solving; 

• emotional security, allowing for involve- 
ment in inquiry more than security in the 
existence of facts; 

• intellectual curiosity, indicating concern 
with the joy of learning more than being 
lulled by the assumption of having learned, 

• ability to be comfortable with "why" ques- 
tions as well as "what" questions, both for 
students and for self; 

• mature judgment, a sense of humor, flex- 
ibility, and counseling skills; 

• sensitivity to the special needs, interests, 
abilities of students; 

• expectations of high performance for both 
students and self, with competencies in 
helping students meet these expectations, 

• interests in areas such as visual/performing 
arts, sciences, and the cultural life of the 
community; 

• evidence of high achievement needs, as re- 
flected in projects, products, and/or past 
scholastic or creative achievements. 



In addition to the characteristics, the following 
competencies should either have been demon- 
strated or the development of them included in 
an on-going program of inservice training: 
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Have teaching experience which clearly 
demonstrates evidence of ability to indi- 
vidualize instructional procedures. 

Knowledge of the learning and behavioral 
characteristics of gifted/talented children 
and youth including differences in learn- 
ing styles, interest, and needs. 

Ability to recognize areas of student po- 
tential, as well as demonstrated abilities. 

Knowledge of principles related to moti- 
vation of these students. 

Skills in applying learning principles to dif- 
ferentiated curriculum to develop an ap- 
propriate learning environment and pro- 
gram for gifted and talented. 

Skills in assisting students in independent 
study or development of research skills. 

Skills in determining needs of individuals 
and/or groups of children in the curricu- 
lum content areas or in specialized group 
activities or projects. 

Skills in assisting children and youth in the 
development and use of anal>'tic thinking, 
creative thinking, and problem solving. 

Skill in an area of content specialization 
appropriate to the levels and learning needs 
of these students 

Ability to work in conjunction/coordina- 
tion with other staff members, parents, 
mentors, or community persons. 
Skills in planning and implementing quali- 
tatively diflferentiated programs which in- 
tegrate interdisciplinary knowledge and 
skills. 



Skills in developing and implementing an 
evaluation design to assess student 
progress or activities. 
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TABLE 3 

DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS FOR GIFTEDATALENTED 

FACILITATORS: 



CREATIVITY IN: 

• thinking 

• classroom management 

• teaching strategies 

• utilizing materials 

• planning educational experiences 

• use of community resources 

ORGANIZATION AL SKILLS IN: 

• curriculum 

• utilizing physical environment 

• locating and warking with community re- 
source people 

• classroom mainagement 

FLEXIBILITY IN: 

• utilizing the physical environment 

• utilizing a vari&tV of materials and equip- 
ment 

• modifying lessens to capitalize on oppor- 
tunities for spontaneous learning 



KNOWLEDGE IN: 

• the area of gifted children, needs and char- 
act eristics 

• one field or area of expertise 

• the problem solving methods utilized to 
relate various broad areas or disciplines 

• teaching strategies specifically geared to 
the gifted 

ENTHUSIASM FOR: 

• the learning process 

• the development of a gifted program 

• the individualization of learning 

• creativity in teaching and learning 

RESOURCEFULNESS IN: 

• locating supplementary materials 

• identifying resource individuals 

• locating sites for meaningful educational 
experiences 



WARMTH AND SENCERITY: Taken fi-om the Florida Resource Manual for 

Gifted Child Education. 

• in accepting and encouraging individual 
differences ancj nonconformity of gifted 
children 

• for fellow professionals and colleagues 

• in working with parent relationships 
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CHAPTER 7 
EVALUATION 



PROGRAM 
EVALUATION 

Program evaluation provides information use- 
fill in making decisions about the fiiture of 
gifted programs. One major question needs 
to be addressed in the evaluation process: 
How can we focus the program evaluation on 
questions connected to improving the program 
rather than just judging its current success? 
Gifted/talented programs come and they go, 
and they are consistently "at risk." District 
administrators must be able to demonstrate the 
success of the progr'^m to the school board, 
parents, community members, and the Depart- 
ment of Education. This is called "account- 
ability." 

A successful form of evaluation uses a method 
called "triangulation." This means that the 
program will be viewed from several different 
decision makers as they analyze one or more 
different aspects of the program. Once pro- 
gram planners decide who will evaluate each 
section of the program, instruments like ques- 
tionnaires, survey forms, and rating scales can 
be developed. The matrix on the next page 
shows how a district might choose to collect 
data 

Collection of data is only the first part of the 
evaluation process. After data has been col- 
lected and compiled into a meaningful report, 
it must be analyzed and shared. Key decision 



makers need feed back on the results, and pro- 
gram modifications should emerge from the 
final report. 

Extensive program evaluation should occur no 
less than every five years. Best practices would 
indicate a phase of data collection be an on- 
going process fi'om year to year with the final 
report being written at the end of the fifth year. 
This allows for flexibility and change along 
the way. 

TRIANGULATION 

Triangulation is a valuable concept that any 
program participant can use to guide an ef- 
fective self-evaluation. Triangulation is used 
to analyze data. It involves testing one source 
of information against another to strip away 
alternative explanations. For example, an 
evaluator might think that a gifted and talented 
program was primarily a Humanities-literature 
oriented program because students were ob- 
served discussing literature, reciting lines from 
plays, and critiquing each other's literary re- 
ports during most of the week. However, a 
review of the program calendar might indi- 
cate that this flurry of activity was merely the 
culmination of the Humanities portion of a 
much broader program. Similarly, a student 
might say that he is getting straight As. Com- 
paring these statements with program records 
and teacher evaluations not only establishes 
the student's credibility, but more importantly. 



reveals participants' (often differing) perspec- 
tives about the program. Triangulation may 
help confirm or disprove infonaation and can 
force the evaluator to probe further to reveal 
another level of information. In both cases, 
the evaluator learns something about the 
program's effectiveness and about how well it 
matches its stated philosophy in practice. 

Triangulation is at the cornerstone of every 
gifted and talented education program evalu- 
ation. This approach requires the collection of 
basic program documentation, such as state- 
ments describing the program's philosophy, 
curriculum, staffing, finances, as well as in- 
formation about identification, screening, and 
selection criteria. Then the evaluator must col- 
lect additional data from observations and in- 
terviews and other sources to compare it with 
the stated policies, goals, and objectives. Tri- 
angulation allows the evaluator to penetrate 
the veneer of a program. It also allows pro- 
gram participants to see themselves as they 
really are as compared with how they would 
like to see themselves. In this process, evalu- 
ation can help program participants approxi- 
mate their goals and objectives and thus more 
closely resemble their idealized picture of 
themselves. 

SPECIFIC GUIDELINES 
FOR EVALUATING 
GIFTED AND 
TALENTED EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Guideline One: Make sure program docu- 
mentation exists. 



Program documentation should describe the 
program's philosophy; curriculum; staffing; 
financial, library, and computer resources; 
identification and screening procedures; and 
selection criteria. In addition, classroom sched- 
ules and maps of the physical layout will fa- 
cilitate any evaluation. 

Guideline Two: Make sure you review as 
many relevant data sources as possible. 

Interviews and observations are critical. In 
addition, archival documentation, such as 
newsletters, financial reports, student letters, 
parent letters, past evaluation reports, news- 
paper articles, and many other documents pro- 
vide pertinent data about the program's im- 
pact and role in the community. 

Guideline Three: Make sure you compare 
the program's stated goals with their ac- 
tual performance. 

Does the program operate in accordance with 
its own philosophy (academically and in terms 
of governance)? Does the curriculum reflect 
the philosophy and goals of the school? Do 
the staff* members appear to understand and 
implement the stated program philosophy? 
How do teachers translate the program's phi- 
losophy into practice in their teaching? 

Guideline Four: Make sure you describe 
and assess the climate. 

Are students engaged? Are teachers stimu- 
lating, thoughtful, and knowledgeable? Is 
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communication between staff and administra- 
tion constructive and cooperative or antago- 
nistic and fragmented? Similarly, what is the 
nature and tone of communication with and 
among students. 

Guideline Five: Make sure you talk to stu- 
dents. 

The purpose of gifted and talented education 
programs is to serve students. Time should 
be devoted to informally interview students 
about their own progress (including a review 
of their portfolio, records, or projects) and 
their evaluation of the program. Student aca- 
demic achievement and behavior code data are 
critical to any gifted and talented education 
program evaluation. 

Guideline Six: Make sure program Tinances 
are reviewed. 

Is the program budget sufficient, if not, why 
not? Is the money being used as intended, if 
not, why not? Is financial program planning 
adequate and appropriate to meet the needs 
of the program in the foreseeable future? 

Guideline Seven: Make sure community 
and school board components are included 
in the evaluation. 

Do community and school board members 
support the program? What is the evidence? 
Do parents participate in the program? What 
are the obstacles to community and board sup- 
port if any? 



TIPS FOR 
CONDUCTING 

A SMOOTH 
EVALUATION 

The process of conducting program evalua- 
tion can be both onerous and threatening if 
careful planning has not occurred. Early con- 
sideration of several important factors can 
reduce the burden of evaluation for everyone. 



Timing of Data Collection 

Try to select a time schedule which spaces 
activities throughout the program year Two 
critical times to avoid are the beginning and 
ending weeks of school Testing and other 
inventories can often be conducted during 
"off" time periods in regard to the program. 
A quick check with staff* before the schedule 
is set can save time and eliminate bad feel- 
ings. 



Standardization of Procedures 

In order to obtain reliable data, instruments 
must be administered under similar conditions. 
Written instructions to teachers, even for at- 
titudinal instruments, can be helpful in keep- 
ing procedures consistent. At least one staff 
development session at the beginning of the 
year should be devoted to a discussion of 
evaluation procedures. 



Organization of Data in a Simplistic Man- 
ner 

Remember that people who know little about 
gifted education will be perusing the data. 
Prepare the material as logically and consis- 
tently as possible. Include a table of contents 
and paragraph introductions that share the 
nature of the data and any valid interpretations 
that can be made. 



Consistency in Format and Data Report- 
ing 

Charts or supporting graphs give the reader a 
quick overview of an evaluation report. Avoid 
long or complicated summary tables. Con- 
dense data so that the layman can interpret it 
easily. 



Final Evaluation Report 

Send the report to all evaluation participants 
as well as key decision makers within the 
school district. Ask for a slot on the school 
board calendar to share salient points. A good, 
interpretive summary of the data collected is 
invaluable and should precede the body of the 
report. 



decision making. The data gleaned should 
provide answers to the following critical ques- 
tions: 

1. Are the right students being selected for 
the program in the right numbers? 

2. What aspects of the curriculum need revi- 
sion? 

3. Are activities of the program appropriate 
to the needs of the students? 

4 . Is the staff capable of carrying out the goals 
and objectives of the program? 

5. Is the staff development component suc- 
cessful? How should it be structured next 
year? 

6. Should the program continue in its present 
form with modifications, or should a new 
kind of program be instituted? 

Decisions in each of these areas need to be 
made annually. Only sound evaluation data 
can facilitate intelligent decision making so that 
programs can be modified or expanded in ways 
that truly meet the needs of gifled students. 



Use of the Evaluation Data for Future Plan- 
ning 

Perhaps the most important use of evaluation 
data is for the purpose of future planning and 
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EXAMPLE D 
PROGRAM EVALUATION MATRIX 



Sources of Data 


Key Program Features 


Resources 


G/T 

Personnel 


Administrators 


Classroom 
Teachers 


Parents 


Students 


Community 
Members 


Personnel, 

books, 

materials, 

equipment, 

facilities 


Inventor)' 










Inventory- 


ID Methods 






Personal 
Interview 


Personal 
Interview 






Teacher 
Inservice 


^^Kp/^L'I ict 

L^necKiisi 


Assessment 


Rating 
Scale 








Curriculum 
Goals & 
Challenge 




Personal 
Interview- 




Personal 
Interview 




Interview 


Student 

Achievement' 

Products 


Rating 
Scale 








Rating 
Scale 


Rating 
Scale 


Attitudes 
toward 
Program 
Ser\'ices 






Survey 


Survey 


Survey 
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Student Evaluation 



Typical school-directed evaluations, such as 
pre~tests, post-tests, demonstrations and analy- 
sis of products determine the achievement of 
basic knowledge, but rarely go beyond the re- 
call level of cognition. 

Evaluation that maximizes students' potential 
must be consistent with the following four 
major process objectives: 

• higher level critical and creative thinking 

• independent learning 

• advanced communication skills 

• higher level emotional and social skills 

This will require that current methods (pre- 
tests, post-tests, demonstrations and standard- 
ized tests) be modified in the following ways: 

• their weight in evaluation 

• the leannng environment (the context of 
evaluation) 

• who is involved in evaluation (the evalua- 
tors) 

• what aspects of student learning are to be 
evaluated (which must be related to the 
advanced curriculum objectives) 

• the evaluation criteria to be applied 

• the procedures to be used 



1. Focus of Student Evaluation 

One important curriculum objective is to 
have students learn to evaluate theniselves. 
Student self-evaluation fosters higher level 
critical thinking skills, higher levels of 
emotional and social skills, and self-direc- 
tion in learning. This is necessary for the 
maximum development of gifted potential. 
It IS the role of the teacher to teach the 
gifted to objectively evaluate their projects 
and their individual progress, rather than 
relying exclusively on the judgments of 
adults or others. 

Evaluation should emphasize individual 
progress, rather than competitive ratings 
that are based on external standards. 



2. Learning Environment 

An atmosphere that is consistent with the 
goals of evaluation in gifted education 
should support the following: 

• Open-mindedness that allows for the 
expression and critiquing of diverse 
views. This is essential for the devel- 
opment of critical thinking skills. 
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• Evaluation criteria that include origi- 
nality and divergence. This is crucial 
for fostering creativity. 

• Respect for differences, acceptance of 
limitations and stress on cooperation 
as well as competition are required for 
the nurturing of emotional and social 
potential. 

• Student opportunities for self-evalua- 
tion and decision-making will develop 
all aspects of gifted potential. 

3. Evaluators 

As students develop projects there should 
be appropriate, authentic, outcomes based, 
criterion-referenced evaluation from 
teacher, peer and self 

a. Self 

Rather than depending on test scores 
or adults, students should become 
more responsible for theirown 
progress through self evaluation. 
Teachers should prepare students by 
structuring an evaluation process, ei- 
ther through a criterion-referenced, 
outcomes based check-list developed 
with students, or by predetermined 
mutually agreed upon criteria for 
evaluation. 



• application of evaluation criteria 

• offering constructive criticism 

• accepting the limitations of others 
and self 

• becoming an independent learner 
c. Teacher 

The purpose of teacher evaluation is 
not to give the final word, but to help 
students test their evaluations of their 
progress and products. 

d« Professional 

Professionals in the field or medium 
used in students' products should par- 
ticipate in evaluation. This should be 
done occasionally on the elementary 
level and regularly on the secondary 
level. The purpose is not for profes- 
sionals to give grades, but to teach stu- 
dents appropriate evaluation criteria 
and how they are applied. 

4. What is to be evaluated 

The following aspects of students' learning 
(related to appropriate objectives for maximiz- 
ing potential) may be evaluated: 



Peer 

Participating in peer evaluation of 
products develops the following abili- 
ties: 



• products 

• process skills used in class, in peer in- 
teractions and in products 

• emotional development 
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• individual, rather than just compara- 
tive progress 

5. Evaluation Criteria 

Appropriate evaluation of students' projects 
should emphasize individual progress mea- 
sured by predetermined criteria. 

These criteria should be related to criteria used 
in professional fields. This is done to give stu- 
dents a realistic evaluation framework. The 
emphasis of the criteria should be on: 

• individual progress, rather than just 
comparative judgments 

• originality, rather than conformity to 
teacher expectations 

• the process of learning, rather than 
only the outcome or product 

The criteria will vary depending on what is 
being evaluated. Teachers and students should 
discuss and agree upon the criteria used to 
evaluate possible products, process or indi- 
vidual progress. Possible criteria include: 

a. Creativity 

• originality (how unusual) 

• elaboration (how detailed, com- 
plete, or efifective) 

• flexibility (how different media or 
information is related) 

• fluency (how many, or how 
much — this is the least important) 



b. Critical thinking 

• clarity of expression 

• clarity of analysis 

• appropriateness of evaluation 

• appropriateness of form and style 
to the medium of expression and 
for the intended audience 



c. Appropriate level of material 

(vocabulary, complexity, etc ) 



d. Independence or cooperation 

(depending on the agreed upon crite- 
ria). 



e« Individual progress 

P is useful to get baseline data (or a 
"pre-assessment") on students by 
evaluating a product at the begimiing 
of the year. This may be compared to 
a post-assessment of a similar sample 
at the end of the year in order to mea- 
sure indi^/idual progress. 



f. Professional standards (as they ap- 
ply to student products). OifT'^rent 
media, or different products (a research 
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paper, a poem, a play, a computer pro- 
gram, a business letter, etc.) require 
different criteria. 

Students with gifted potential should become 
familiar with ihe criteria used for evaluation 
in professional fields (non-academic). These 
criteria will eventually be used to evaluate and 
judge their work as adults. After understand- 
ing real world standards, students should 
evaluate their growth toward them rather than 
ha\dng the standards stringently applied to their 
work. 

6. Evaluation Procedures 

a. Teaching evaluation 

Essential elements for teaching stu- 
dents evaluation should include: 

• developing criteria with students 

• developing methods for making 
criterion referenced assessment 
(checklists) 

• deciding who will be involved in 
the assessment 

• applying criteria as consistently as 
possible 

b. Grading 

If grades are to be assigned, they 
should reflect both quality as perceived 
by others and by self Students should 
not be penalized because they are in 
som.e form of homogeneous grouping. 



Their work should earn grades that are 
no lower than what they would get for 
the same work in a regular class. 

c* Methods 

It is recommended that several of the 
following authentic, performance 
based methods or indicators of perfor- 
mance be used in evaluating student 
progress in relation to specific crite- 
ria. 

These include: 

• personal journals 

• checklists (for product or process 
evaluation) 

• demonstrations 

• peer teaching 

• observations by trained profession- 
als 

• rating scales for products (not stu~ 
dents) 

• classroom discussions 

• open-ended questions 

• essays (oral and written) 

• objective tests (when applicable to 
higher level objectives) 

Credit for this entire section is given to: 
Richert, E.S., Global Institute for Maximizing 
Potential. 
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FORMAL MEASURES 
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Sample L Teacher Rating Scale 1 



Student Naine: . 
School: 



Age: 



Teacher: 



Grade: _ 
Date: 



Please rate the student on the foUovN'ing characteristics by circling the appropriate number, using the 
following criteria: 

1 Seldom oi never observe this characteristic 

2 Occasionally observe this characteristic 

3 Frequently observe this characteristic 

4 Almost alv^ays observe this characteristic 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Has unusually good vocabulary 12 3 4 

2. Has ideas which are often very original 



and imaginative in one or more areas 

3. Has an un.usually good memory 

4. Is alert and keenly observant; responds quickly 

5. Has a long attention span 

6. Uses longer sentences than peers 

7. Reasons things out; thinks dearly; recognizes 
relationships; comprehends meanings 

8. Is curious about places outside 
immediate environment 

9. Is informed about a variety of areas 

10. Shows a high level of sensitivity and empathy 

11. Has an excellent sense of humor 

12. Is an independent worker 

13. Has a variety of interests 

14. Is a leader in several kinds of activities; is able 

to influence others to work toward desirable goals 

15. Has outstanding talent in a special 
area (indicate area: 



_) 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



I consider this student, as a candidate for a gifted/talented program, to be: 
Superior ^VeryGood Average __Below Average 



Comments: . 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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Sample 2. Teacher Rating Scale 2:Drama 



Directions: The folic /Ving students have indicated their interest in the Children's Theater program. 
We would appreciate your input regarding their creative and dramatic abilities. Use the key below in 
determining the rating for each item. 

A = Superior ability /attitude 

B = Above average ability/ attitude 

C = Average ability /attitude 

D = Below average ability/attitude 





STUDENT NAMES 




















Ksplays much curiosity 


















Generates many unique ideas 
and solutions 


















Enjoys participating in class 
sldts or plays 


















Can easily tell a story or 
share experiences 


















Holds the attention of the 
group when speaking 


















Uses gestures and facial 
expression to show feelings 


















Can imitate others, mimicking 
speech, walk, etc. 


















is uninhibited in expressing 
ideas and opinions 


















Shows sensitivity, identifies 
with the moods of others 


















Accepts suggestions and 
criticisms positivelv 
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Sample 3. leacher Rating Scale 3: Visual Arts 



Name of Student: Grade:. 

School: Teacher: 





Seldom 


Occasionally 


rrequenlly 


Always 


Is more apt to respond to 
artistic peer and adult 
role models 










Possesses a v/ell 

developed visual memory 










Has a high curiosity 
level that stimulates 
active imagination 










Is more apt to respond to 
environmental observa- 
tions and changes 










Is capable of original 
thinking 










Has the ability to 
generalize 










Examines problems 
critically 










Is able to concentrate 
for long periods of time 










Seeks challenging 
experiences that are 
goal-oriented 










Engages in compulsive 
pursuit of special 
interests 










Imposes self-criticism 
that interferes with 
task satisfaction 











Column Total 

Weight 12 3 4 



Weighted Column Total 
OVERALL TOTAL 
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Sample 4. Teacher Rating Scale 4: L'nderserved Students 

Name of Student Grade:, 

School: Teacher: 

Course (Secondary ):^ 



1. EVTOENCE OF POSSIBLE GIFTEDNESS 

Please indicate the degree to which the pupil exhibits the following characteristics. Mark only those 
characteristics that have been observed. 



1 . Takes initiative and shows 
independence of action 

2. Shows leadership ability 

3. Shows adaptive sodal 
reasoning and /or behavior 

4. Is alert, observant, cxirious 

5. Shows motivation and drive, 
enjoys challenges 

6. Learns easily through 
experience 

7. Retains and uses ideas 

8. Can transfer learning from 
one situation to another 

9. Demonstrates fluency in 
verbal expression 

10. Has a fund of information 
and rai\ge of vocabulary 

11. Has varied interests 

12. Shows imagination, 
originality and creativity 

13. Is flexible and resourceful 
in problem solving 

14. Demonstrates abstract 
thinking ability 



12 3 
Slight Moderate Marked 
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Sample 4. (continued) 



1 

Slight 



2 

Moderate 



3 

Marked 



15. Has a good sense of humor 

16. Demonstrates persistence 
in tasks 



17. Shows facility in lecmrdng 

English, if bilingual 

Other evidence of giftedness (i.e., art, music, drama or mechanical 

abilities): 

II. EVIDENCE OF UNDERACHIEVEMENT 

Please check the factors below that give evidence of the student's underachievement. 

Teacher observation and evaluation of student's daily work 

reveals a relative lack of quality and depth. 

Report card marks and cumulative records show a pattern of 

inconsistent achievement. 

Parents express opinions that the student is not achieving 

to his/her full potential. 

Student exjjresses a desire to achieve at a higher level in 

academic areas. 

Standardized test data listed below show a discrepajicy 

between the student's potential and achievement 

Achievement Test Scores: 

Intelligence Test Scores: 

III. EVIDENCE OF HANDICAP 

Please check all factors below that apply to the student. 

Environmental Handicaps 

Limited experiential background 

Irregular attendance 

At least 3 moves in elementary years 

Limited enrichment opportunity in home 

Home responsibilities interfering with learning 
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Sample 4. (continued) 



Langxaage Handicaps 

Lack of proficiency in any language 

Limited opporhmity to acquire depth in English 

Nonstandard English interfering with learning 



Cultural Handicaps 

Limited experiences in dominant culture 

Few experiences in any culture which stimulate 

intellectual growth 
Subculture standards in conflict with dominant 

culture standards 



Economic Handica]:>s 

Residence in a depressed economic area 

Low family income at a subsistence level 

Necessary student employment interfering with learning 

Family unable to afford exuichment materials and 

experiences 



Disabilities 

Blind or vision impaired 

Deaf or hearing impaired 

Learning disabled 

Physically handicapped:^ 



ERLC 
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Sample 5. RenzuUi Rating Scale Part I: Learning Characteristics 



Joseph S. Renzulli/Linda H. Smith/Alan J. White/Carolyn M. Callahan/Robert K. Hartman 



Name 



Date 



School 



Grade 



Age 



Teacher or person completing this form 



How long have vou knowTi the child? 



Months 



Check appropriate column: 



1. Seldom/Never 

2. Occasionally 



3. Frequently 

4. Almost always 







1 


2 


3 


Always 


1. 


Has unusually advanced vocabuiar>' for age or grade level; uses 
terms in a meaningful way; has verbal behavior characterized by 
"richness" of expression, elaboration, and fluency. 










2 


Possesses a large storehouse of information about a variety of 
topics (beyond the usual interests of youngsters his age). 










3. 


Has quick master> and recall of factual information. 










4. 


Has rapid insight into cause-effect relationships; tries to discover 
the how and why of things; asks many provocative questions (as 
distinct from informational or factual expressions); wants to know 
what makes things (or people) "tick." 










5. 


Has a ready grasp of underlying principles and can quickly make 
valid generalizations about events, people, or things; looks for 
similarities and differences in events, people, and things. 










6. 


Is a keen and alert observer; usually "sees more" or "gets more" 
out of a stor>\ film, etc. than others. 










7. 


Reads a great deal on his own; usually prefers adult level books; 
does not avoid difficuh material; may show a preference for 
biography, autobiography, encyclopedias, and atlases. 










n 


Tries to understand complicated material by separating it into its 
respective parts; reasons things out for himself; sees logical and 
common sense answers. 












Add Column Total 












Multiply by Weight 












Add Weighted Column Totals 












Total Score 
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Sample 6. Renzulli Rating Scale Part II: Motivational Characteristics 



Joseph S. Renzulli/Linda H. Smith/'Alan J. \VTiite/Carolyn M. Callahan/Robert K. Hartman 
Name Date 



School 



Grade 



Age 



Teacher or person completing this form 



How long ha\'e you known the child? 



Months 



Check appropriate column: 1. Seldom/Never 3. Frequently 

2. Occasionally 4. Almost always 







1 


2 


3 


Always 


1. 


Becomes absorbed and trul> involved in certain topics or 
problems; is persistent in seeking task completion. (It is 
sometimes difficult to get him to move on to another topic.) 










2. 


Is easily bored with routine tasks. 










3. 


Needs little external moti\'ation to follow through in work that 
initially excites him. 










4, 


Strives toward perfection: is self critical; is not easily satisfied 
w ith his own speed or products. 










5, 


Prefers to work independently; requires little direction from 
teachers. 










6. 


Is interested in many "adult" problems such as religion, politics, 
sex. race-more than usual for age level. 










7. 


Often is self assertive ^sometimes even aggressive); stubborn in his 
beliefs. 










8. 


Likes to organize and bring structure to things, people, and 
situations. 










9. 


Is quite concerned with right and wrong, good and bad; often 
evaluates and passes judgment on events, people, and things. 












Add Column Total 












Multiply by Weight 












Add Weighted Column Totals 












Total Score 
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Sample 7. Renzulli Rating Scale Part III: Creativity Characteristics 

Joseph S. Renzulli/a.inda H. Smith/'Alan J. White/Carolyn M. Callahan/Roberl K. Harlman 

Name Date 

School Grade Ag? 

Teacher or person completing this form 

How long have vou known the child? Months 



Check appropriate column: 1. Seldom^^ever 3. Frequently 

2. Occasionally 4. Almos* always 







1 


2 


3 


Always 


1. 


Displays a grea* deal of curiosin about many things; is constant!) 
asking questions about anything and evervlhing. 










2. 


Generates a large number of ideas or solutions to problems and 
questions: often offers unusual ("way out") unique, clever responses. 










3. 


Is uninhibited in expression!^ of opinion; is sometimes radical and 
spirited in disagreement; is tenacious. 










4. 


Is a high risk taker; is adventurous and speculative. 










5. 


Displays a good deal of intellectual playfulness; fantasizes; imagines 
("1 vs'onder what would happen if..."); manipulates ideas (i.e., changes, 
elaborates upon them): is often concerned with adapting* improving 
and modify'ing institutions, objects, and systems. 










6. 


Displays a keen sense of humor and sees humor in situations that may 
not appear to be iiumorous to others. 










7. 


Is unusually aware of his impulses and more open to the irrational in 
himself (freer expression of feminine interest for boys, greater than 
usual amount of independence for girls): shows emotional sensitivit>'. 










8. 


Is sensitive to beauty: attends to aesthetic characteristics of things. 










9. 


Nonconforming: accepts disorder; is not interested in details; is 
individualistic; does not fear being different. 










10. 


Criticizes constructively: is unwilling to accept authoritarian 
pronouncements witlMut critical examination. 












Add Column Total 












Multiply by Weight 












Add Weighted Column Totals 












Total Score 
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Sample 8. Renzulli Rating Scale Part Leadership Characteristics 



Joseph S. Renzulli/Linda H. Smith'Alan J. White/Carolyn M. Callahan/Roben K. Hanman 



Name 




Date 


School 


Grade 


Aee 


Teacher or nerson comoletinc this form 


How long have you known the child? 




Months 



Check appropriate column: 1. Seldom^'ever 3. Frequently 

2. Occasionally 4. Almost always 







1 


2 


3 


Always 


1. 


Carries responsibilit>' well; can be counted on to do what he has 
promised and usually does it well. 










2 


Is self-confident with children his own age as well as adults; seems 
comfortable when asked to show his work to the class. 










3. 


Seems to be well liked by his classmates. 










4. 


Is cooperative with teacher and classmates: tends to avoid bickering and 
is generally easy to get along with. 










5. 


Can express himself well; has good verbal facility and is usually well 
understood. 










6. 


Adapts readily to new situations; is flexible in thought and action and 
does not seem disturbed when the normal routine is changed. 










7. 


Seems to enjoy being around other people; is sociable and prefers not 
to be alone. 










8. 


Tends to dominate others when they are around; generally directs the 
activity in which he is involved. 










9. 


Participates in most social activities connected with the school; can be 
counted on to be there if anyone is. 










10. 


Excels in athletic activities; is well coordinated and enjoys all sorts of 
athletic games. 












Add Column Total 












Multiply by Weight 












Add Weighted Column Totals 












Total Score 
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Sample 9. Parent Rating Scale 1 

Student Name: 

School: 



Grade:. 



Teacher: 



In each of the three sections below, drde the number which indicates how often you observe the 
characteristics in the behavior of your child. 

0 

Never 



1 



finmetimes Frequently 



LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 

• Advanced vocabulary 

• Good memory 

• Learns very qmckly 

• Seems to know many things 

• Generalizes skillfully 

• Understands concrete ideas 

• Understands abstract ideas 

• Can state similarities and 
differences in relationships 

• Understands cause and effect 

• Makes decisions easily 

• Eager to learn new ideas 

CREATIVITY CHARACTERISTICS 

• Questionijig, very curious about 
many topics 

• Has many ideas 

• Sees things in many different ways 

• Offers umique or imusual solutions 

• Adds interesting details 

• Transforms or combines ideas 

• Sees implications or consequences easily 

• Willing to take risks 

• Comfortable with disagreements 

• Appreciates subtle humor, paradox or 
discrepancies 

MOTIVATION CHARACTERISTICS 

• Sets own goals, standards and plans 

• Intense involvement in preferred tasks 

• Enthusiastic about interests and activities 

• Needs little external motivation when 
pursuing preferred tasks 

• Prefers to concentrate on preferred tasks 

• High level of energy 

• Does not give up easily 

• Completes projects 

• Eager for new challenges 

• Assumes responsibilit)' 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Parent Signature: , 



(Adapted by Km/ W. Kelly from the KenzuWi Scales) 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Date: 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Sample 10, Parent Rating Scale 2 
Student Name: 



Grade: 



School: 



Teacher: 



Please rate the following items as each best describes yoiir child as you sec him/her. Use the follow- 
ing rating scale: 



1 


2 3 


4 5 


Seldom 


Occasioiudly Reg;ularly 


Frequently Almost 


or Never 




Always 



Is alert beyond his/her years 
Has interests of older children 

in games and reading 
Sticks to a project once started 
Is observant 

Has lots of ideas to share 
Has many different ways of 

solving problems 
Is aware of problems others 

often do not see 
Uses xmique and imusual ways of 

solving problems 
Wants to know how and why 
Likes to pretend 
Asks a lot of questions about a 

variety' of subjects 
Is not concerned with details 
Notices beautiful things 
Is able to plan and organize 

activities 
Often finds own mistakes 
Often corrects own mistakes 
Makes up stories that show 

xmique ideas 
Has a wide range of interests 
Gets other children to do what 

he/she wants 
Sets high standards for self 
Chooses difficxilt problems over 

simple ones 
Is able to laugh at self 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
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Sample IL Parent Rating Scale 3: Visual Arts 



Student NaiTie:_ 
School: 



Grade: 



Teacher: 



Parent Name:. 



Date: 



The Art Department is attempting to identify students with special ability in art. As a parent, you 
have knowledge that would be helpful to the school in this selection process. All information will be 
held in the strictest confidence. Please check the column that most aptly describes your child. 



Draws, paints or works with 
other art materials at home 

Expresses a desire to visit 
museums, exhibitions, etc. 

Is curious about people, things 
and events around him/her 

Expresses opinion about decor- 
ations in and around the home 

Is asked by others to do art work 

Takes pride in doing things well 

Uses spending money to buy 
art supplies 

Enjoys and appreciates the 
art of others 

Comments on the colors, shapes 
and structure of things 



Almost 
Always 



Don't 

Often Occasionally Know 



(Source: Baltimore County Public Schools) 
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Sample 12. Parent Rating Scale 4: Music 

Student Naine: Grade: 

' School: Teacher: 

Please help us in planning appropriate musical instruction for your child by responding to the 
following questions about the kinds of activities he/she seems to enjoy. 

PARTI: GENERAL INTERESTS 

Before eaclt of the following statements, place the number that you feel most closely represents your 
observation of your child's interests and activities. Use the following scale: 

1 I seldom or never observe this beha\ior. 4 I frequently observe this behavior. 

2 I occasionally observe this behavior. 5 I almost always observe this behavior. 

3 I observe this behavior about half of the time. 

Sings spontaneously while working or playing 

Chooses to listen to records or tapes over other free-time activities 

Expresses specific preferences for certain types of music even to the point 

of objecting to others 

Attempts to teach musical skills leained in school or in private lessons 

to younger brothers or sisters 

Seems particulariy sensitive to sounds of all kinds 

Remembers and sings tunes from televisicn progriJ.ms arid/or commercials 

Is eager to perform for friends and relatives 

Spontaneously dances, moves or aeates rhythmic accompaniments (dapping, etc.) 

to music on TV or radio 

Practices a musical instrument or singing daily 

Practices a musical instrument longer than required by parents or teachers 

Reads books about music and musicians ^ j 

Creates his/her own songs 

Creates musical compositions at the piano or other instrument 

Shows an interest in learning to play the piano or other instrument 

Sings folk songs, popular soongs and rounds with other children 
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Sample 12. (continued) 




PART 11: MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Please list all of the organized musical activities such as piano lessons or church choir in which 
your child participates. 



B. Please list some of the informal musical activities that happen in your family and indicate the 
degree to which your child p>articipate5. 



PART III: ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Please offer your own evaluation of your child's musical interests and abilities, as well as any other 
comments you would like to add- 
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Sample 13. Student Rating Scale 
S^ident Name: 



Grade: 



School: Teacher:, 



Check the blank which moat accurately describes how often you display each of the following: 

Seldom 
or 

Never Sometimes Frequently 

I am curious about a great many things. 

I ask questions about anything and everything. 

I have a large number of ideas or 
solutions to problems and often have 

unusual or way-out responses. 

I am not afraid to express my opinions 

or disagree with someone. 

I am not afraid to take a risk and I 

like adventure. 



I like to imagine, to fantasize or to 

take an idea and change it in my mind . 

IhaveagO( i sense of humor and see 
humor in things that others don't. 

I am not afraid to show my emotions 
or act on what I think is right. 

I enjoy beauty when others may not notice it. 

I do not fear being different from others. 

I criticize others only so that they 
might improve. 
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Sample 14» Peer Rating Scale: Visual Arts 



Name: . Grade: Age:. 

School: Teacher 

Name of Student Nominated: 



Read the following statements carefully. Put an 'OC in the column that best describes the student you 
have nominated - 



Draws a lot in school 

Does outstanding art work 

Uses many different 
materials i-r- do art work 

Makes art outside of school 

Enjoys talking about art 

Has many original ideas 
about art 

Additional comments: 



Almost 

Seldom Occasionally Frequently Always 



(Source: Baltimore County Public Schoob) 
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Sample 15. Teacher Checklist 1 



Student Name: Grade:. 

School: Teacher: 



Wheri compared to a typical sixth grade student 





Social 
Studies 


Science 


Language 
Alts 


Math 


I>oes the student demonstrate 
above average independent 
work habits? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Does the student independently 
explore areas of interest? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Is the student willing to try 
different methods of problem- 
solving? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Does the student demonstrate 
academic perseverance? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Does the student do academic 
work above grade level? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Should the student be placed 
in the AT classes at the 
junior high level? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



To support these decisions I dte the following: 
(suggestions: grades, questiordng skills, special projects, aeativity, etc.) 
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Sample 16. Teacher Checklist 2 



Teacher: 
School: 



Grade/Subject:. 
Date: 



Please fill in the names of all of the students in your class at the top of the chart. Then put a check in 
the box for each student who has the characteristics indicated. 





Student Names 


Characteristics 




















Has a long attention span 




















Leains rapidly, easily and with 
little repetition 




















Leained to read early and 

still reads at an advanced level 




















Shows matimty in self-expression 




















Attentive to the environment 




















Asks questions and really wants 
to know causes and reasons 




















likes to study difficult subjects 




















Recognizes relationships and 
comprehends meanings 




















Shows a high degree of 
originality 




















Possesses outstanding ability in 
one or more content areas 
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Sample 17. Teacher Checklist 3: Visual Arts 

Student Name:^ Grade:. 

School: Teacher: 



Check the stateraents that describe the student you are nominating: 

WORK HABITS AND LEARNING ABILITIES 

Shows insight; is observant 

Masters basic art skills easily and quickly 

Has a keen sense of humor 

Takes pride in own art work 

Works independently 

Concentrates on art projects for long periods 

Finishes art projects 

ART KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 

Is critical of own art work and work of others 

Creates skillful, well-organized compositional arrangements 

Uses different media effectively and confidently 

Demonstrates elaboration and details in art work 

Creates charts, graphs, models or other visuals to supplement work 

Shows interest and knowledge about works of art from the past and present 

DESIRE AND INTEREST 

Spends a great deal of time, in and out of school, doing art work 

Shows high desire for visually stimulating experiences 

Is self-motivated to make art work 

Demonstrates high desire to improve own art work 

Additional Comments: 

Shows exceptional art skills in: 



Honors and awards nominee has received: . 



_Why do you think this student should be recommended for the Visual Arts Program? 



(Soura: CktsterfUld (VA) County Public Sdtools and Tonawanda (NY) Union Free School Districts,) 
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Sample 18, Teacher Checklist 4: Underachieving Students 



Student Name:. 



Grade:, 



School:. 



Teacher:, 



Please check the statements that describe the student you are nominating. This student 

Demonstrates a significant difference between 

classroom performance and p>erformance on 
achievement tests. 

Seems inattentive and bored with pica! school 

requirements, but "comes alive" and demonstrates 
excellent comprehension and reasoning when special 
topics are raised. 

Is critical of conventional behavior. 



.Has high absenteeism, but keeps up with grades 
despite missing much formal teaching. 

h self-taught in some topics, which are usually 
not covered in school. 

_Is one-sided about some subjects (has a deep 
interest to the exclusion of all else). 

_ Verbalizes with skill and insight on a wide range 
of topics, but avoids writing. 

_Is a perfectionist to the degree that it 
interferes with the completion of assignments and, 
therefore, is viewed as low perfoni\aj\ce. 

_Other relevant comments or explanation of answers 
above: 
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Sample 19. Parent Checklist 1 



Student Name:. 
School: 



Grade: 



Instructions: Please indicate "yes" or "no" next to each item. 



Teacher: 



Learns rapidly ai\d easily 

Tramsfers knowledge from one 
situation to another 

Retains knowledge without 
rote drill 

Uses an extensive vocabulary 

Reads books that are above 
grade level 

Wants to know the causes or 
reasons for things 

Does academic work above grade 
level 

Understands abstract concepts 

Independently explores areas of 
interest 

Has perseverance 

Independently writes stories, 
poems or plays 

Willing to try different methods 
of problem solving 

Evaluates own work 

Creates new ideas through writing, 
speaking or playing 

Invents things on own 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



No 
No 



Yes No 



Yes No 



No 
No 

No 
No 

No 

No 
No 

No 
No 



Comments 
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Sample 20. Parent Checklist 2 




Student Name: Grade: 

School: Teacher: 

Name of Parent Completing Form: 

The following list of characteristics represents traits generally found in academically talented stu- 
dents. Please complete this checklist for your child. If you feel your child excels in a particular area, 
please put two checks by the statement. 

Uses large vocabulary easily and accurately 

Is effective in spoken and/ or written commxmi cation 

Shows a wide range of interests, or a heavy concentration on one 

Spends time beyond usual assignments on topics of personal interest 

Performs above grade level in school work 

Asks penetrating questions 

Recognizes cause and effect relationships quickly 




Is a good independent worker 



Reasons things out, thinks dearly, recognizes relationships and comprehends meanings 

Learns rapidly and easily 

Has special interests, needs or hobbies which could be developed further within 

a special program 

Demonstrates persistence in tasks 

Has complex thoughts and ideas (uses higher level thinking skills) 

Produces original or unusual products or ideas 

On the back of this form please make any additional observations that you believe would indicate the 
need for enrichment for your child. 
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Sample 2L Student Checklist 1 



Nainc:_ 
Schcx)l: 



Grade 



Age:. 



Teacher: 



The following information will help us to know more about you so that we wiU be better able to plan 
your school year. Please help us by answering the following: 



1 . 1 write plays or stories on my own . 


Yes 


No 


2. 1 like to know why things happen. 


Yes 


No 


3. 1 draw better than most kids. 


Yes 


No 


4. I am good at solving problems. 


Yes 


No 


5. I do good work in science. 


Yes 


No 


6. " I read more than one book a week. 


Yes 


No 


7. 1 do well in math. 


Yes 


No 


8. Other students ask me for help. 


Yes 


No 


9. 1 can answer my teachers' questions quickly. 


Yes 


No 


10. 1 can work well on my own. 


Yes 


No 


n . I try to do my best in school. 


Yes 


No 


12.1 like using new words when I talk. 


Yes 


No 


13. 1 know a lot about different things. 


Yes 


No 


14. Acting lets me show my feelings. 


Yes 


No 


15.1 play a musical instrument. 


Yes 


No 


16. 1 like to finish things I start. 


Yes 


No 


17. 1 use the dictionary. 


Yes 


No 


18. 1 use the encyclopedia. 


Yes 


No 


19. Schoolwork is easy for me. 


Yes 


No 


20. 1 like to help other students. 


Yes 


No 


21.1 enjoy talking with teachers and other adults. 


Yes 


No 



22. What do you like to collect? , 



23. What «^o you enjoy doing when you are not in school? , 



24. What kinds of books or magazines do you like to read? . 
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Sample 22. Student Checklist 2: Visual Arts 



Name: Grade Age: 

School: Teacher: 

Please check the statements that best describe you. 

1 . My classmates consider me an artist. 

2. My art work is among the best in my class. 

3. 1 often do art work outside of school. 

4. I doodle and scribble all the time. 

5. I use art work to help explain my ideas. 

6. I like to go to art museums. 

7. I like to show my art work to others. 

8. I enjoy television programs about art and artists. 

9. I have done art work for my school plays, newspaper, etc. 

10. 1 like to copy or draw cartoons. 

(Source: jersey City Public Schools, Ehode Island Department of Education and BalHmore County Public 
Sdiook.) 
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Sample 23. Checklist for Expert in Field 

VISUALLY ARTISTIC PROFILE CHECKLIST 

Check appropriate column: 1. Seldom 3. Frequently 

2. Occasionally 4. Always 



Visually Artistic Profile Checklist 


Name of Student: Grade: 


1 




3 


Always 


1. 


Possesses a strong visual memory 










2. 


Possesses a high curiosity level 










3. 


Displays an active imagination 










4. 


Is apt to respond to environmental 
obserx'ationy'changes 










5. 


Shows a high degree of originality 










6. 


Understands basic concepts 










7. 


Spends long periods of time on 
projects 










8. 


Enjoys doing creative projects 










9. 


Imposes self-criticism in his.^er 
creations 










10. 


Tends to be compulsive in pursuing 
new projects 











Additional Comments: 



(Adapted from the Zimmerman and Clark Project Art Band) 
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Sample 24. Teacher Nomination 1 



Teacher's Name:_ Grade/Subject 

SchooL^ ^ Date: 

Please write a students name for each of the following characteristics. You may name a student 
more than once. 



1. 


Best student 


2. 


Child with the largest vocabiilar^ 


3. 


Most creative and originai cluld 


4. 


Child with most leadership ability 


5. 


Most scientifically oriented child 


6. 


Child who does the best critical thinking 


7. 


Able child who is the biggest nuisance 


8. 


Most highly motivated child 


9. 


Child other children like best 


10. 


Child who is most advanced in academic areas 


11. 


Brightest minority child in the class 


12. 


Child whose parents arc most concerned about increasing 




the enrichment of his/licr educational program 
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Sample 25. Teacher Nomination 2 



Teacher's Name: 



Grade/Subject. 



School- 



Date:. 



I reconunend that the following student be considered for the SPACE Program: 



What are the first words that come to your mind to describe this student? Why? 



Which intellectual characteristics and abilities will you most remember about ?Ws student? 



Which personal qualities stand out in the applicant? Are there any special strengths or weaknesses? 



Please add any additional comments or information that you feel distinguishes this student. 
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Sample 26. Teacher Nomination 3: Forced Choice Procedure 



• 



Teacher's Name:. 



Grade/Subject, 



School:. 



Date:. 



The students listed below have met one or more criteria for inclusion in the talent pool of nominees 
and will be considered for selection in the Academically Talented Program . 



Please consider the remaining students in your dass. Review the attached program description and 
then Ust the additional students whom you beUeve would benefit from this program. Include in your 
consideration students who fall into one or more of these categories: 

a. academically able but imderachieving 

b. culturally different 

c. economically deprived 



• 
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Sample 27. Teacher Nomination: Visual Arts 

TO: All Teachers of Grades 4-8 



Our school district wishes to identif>- students in grades 4-8 who have special talents in visual arts. The students 
identified will participate in arts enrichment sessions These students have special abilities in areas such as drawing, 
painting, sculpting, or other creative art pursuits Students with these talents arc not necessarily high achievers in 
academic subjects. 

Please use this form to nominate any students ycu feel have art talent. If you have questions about completing this 
form or about evaluating artwork of your students, please feel free to contact George Grim, TAG coordinator. 
Please complete one form for each student being referred. 

Name of Student Grade Homeroom 

Name of Teacher Making Referral 

Instructions: Please indicate the degree to which the student demonstrates these characteristics by circling and using 
the high point system. 



4. Always 3. OccasionalU 2. Sometimes 1. Never 



1. 


Likes to participate in artistic activities; eager to 
express ideas. 


4 


3 


2 




2. 


Arrives at unique, unconventional solutions to artistic 
problems. 


4 


3 


2 




3, 


Concentrates on art projects for long periods of time. 


4 


3 


2 




4. 


Willing to experiment with a variet>- of materials. 


4 


3 


2 




5. 


Tends to select art media for free-time activit> 


4 


3 


2 




6. 


Is a keen observer-sees the unusual in objects. 


4 


3 


2 




7. 


Shows originality in projects, 


4 


3 


2 




8, 


Shows interest in other people's arrvvork. 


4 


3 


2 




9. 


Produce balance and order in arrvvork. 


4 


3 


2 




10. 


Likes to construct objects from a variet>- of materials. 


4 


3 


2 






For committee use only: Totals 












Score 

- 











Please add any comments that would assist a committee in selecting this child for a program for talented art 
students. 



Please request that each child nominated complete a student art interest survey and attach two samples of his/her 
work to the interest survey. 

You will be informed about the final selection of students for the project. 

Return til forms to . by 

Thank you for your interest in art & your students! 
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Sample 28. Parent Nomination 1 




Student T ""ame:, Grade: 

School: Teacher 

Parent Making Nomination: 

NARRATIVE RECOMMENDATION 

My child should/should not be placed in the A/T Program for the following reasons (suggestions to 
consider questioning skill, interests, special projects, activities outside of school, etc.): 
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Sample 29. Parent Nomination 2 



Student Name:. 



Grade: 



School:. 



Teacher:. 



Parent Making Nomination: . 

1. What are some things about your child that lead you to believe that he/she should be in a special 
program for high ability students? 



2. What problems, if any, is he/she having in school as a result of the high ability? 



3. Describe briefly your child's reading habits, patterns and levels at home. 



4. Describe briefly your child's major interests, hobbies, activities, etc. 



5. Describe any projects or studies your child has done. 



6. Please give any other information which you feel is relevant to your child's consideration for the 
Honors Program. 



(Reprinted uHth permission from )ohn Fddhusen, Purdue Univ.) 
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Sample 30. Student Nomination 1 



Name: Grade: Age: 

School:_ Teacher: 

Check the subject area(&) in which you think you have special abilities or talents, 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Sdenoe 

Social Studies 

Describe projects or activities with which you have been involved, stories you have written or prizes 
you have been awarded that further support the talent area(s) you marked above. 
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Sample 31. Student Nomination 2 



Name:. 



Grade:. 



Age:. 



School:. 



Teacher:. 



Qass or classes in which I am interested in participating: 



1 . I believe I a^ qualified because: 

2. I would benefit by being in this class because: 

3. My major hobbies and interests are: 

4. My special talents are: 

5. Other information that is important about me: 



Math. 



Sdenoe, 



Sodal Studies. 



English. 



ERIC 
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Sample 32. Peer Nomination 1 



ERIC 



Please write down the names of the classmate whom you would pick for the following: 

1 . Who seems to know the most about 

a lot of different things? 



2. If you needed help in math, who 
would you ask? 



3. If you were lost in a strange place, 
who would be best at figxaring out 
what to do? 



y/ho usually knows the meaning of 
a lot of big words? 



5. W'ho knows the most about scientific 
things? 



Who would you pick to work with 
on a social studies project? 



7, Who should be class president 
because he or she usually gets 
everyone to work together and 
get things done? 



8. Wlno would be best at reading an 
exciting mystery story to the 
class? 



9. Who would you choose to 

represent your class in a debating 
competition? 



10. Who in your class would you call 
your best friend ? 
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Sample 33. Peer Noinination 2: Visual Arls 



Write the names of your dassmates who best fit the following questions: 



1 , Who spends the most time drawing 
in and out of art class? 



2. Who would you pick to design a 
poster for the school play? _ 

3. If you were assigned a group art 
project, who would you most like 
to have work with you? _ 

4. Who thinks of the most unusual, 
fantastic or original ideas? _ 

5. Who spends the most time working 
on their art projects? _ 

6. Who sets the highest standards 
for his or her own art work? 



(Source: Jersey City Public Schoob) 
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Sample 34. Parent Biographical Information 1: K-1 Students 

Strident Name: Grade:. 

School: Teacher: 

Parent Making Nomination: ■ 



Please answer the following questions: 

1 . Does your child make up his/her own games, build unusual objects or tell imaginative stories? 
Example: 



2. At what age did your child first walk?, talk?„ 



3. E>id your child read before entering kindergarten? At what age?_ 

4 . Did your child teach him /herself to read? 

5. What special talents or skills does your child have? 



6. What types of hobbies or collections does your child have? 



7. What are your child's reading interests? Include favorite books, types of books, magazines, etc. 



8. What does your child enjoy doing when he/ she has free time? 



9. What is your child's attitude toward school? 



10. What other information can you provide that would assist us in planning a program for your 
child? 
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Sample 35. Parent Biographical Information 2: Music 



Student Name: . Grade:. 

School: Teacher: 

Parent Making Nomination: 



Instructions: Please complete the following questions as they relate to your child's music 
background. 



At what age did your child begin to: 
show an interest in music? 
take music lessons? 
write his/her own songs or tunes? 



Please list all of the organized musical activities in which your child participates, such as piano 
lessons or church choir. 



List some of the informal musical activities that happen in your family and indicate the degree to 
which your child participates. 



List any music contests and awards your child has won. 



Please offer your own evaluation of your child's musical interests and ab'Hties as well as any other 
comments you would like to add. 
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Sample 36. Student Biographical Information 1 



Name:. 



Grade: 



Age:. 



School: 



Teacher, 



Please respond to the following items within the space provided. 

1 . Describe any special academic interests and activities in which you are involved. 

2. List the academic awards and honors you have received. 

3. List leadership jX)Sitions you have held. 

4. List exfacurricular activities in which you are involved . 

5. Give a brief description of some project or activity in which you are currently involved that best 
represents you as an individual. 
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Sample 37, Student Biographical Information 2: Visual Art 

Name:, Grade: Age: 

School Teacher: 

1 . Think of an art project which you feel was the best you ever did. Qve your project a name, and 
describe it. 

2. What art activities do you enjoy most? 

3. If you could choose any kind of art project to begin today, what would you choose to do? 

4. Approximately how much time do you spend on art projects outside of school hoxors? 

5. Have you had any special lessons or classes in art? What kind, and when? 

6. What other activities do you enjoy besides art activities? 

7. If you attend the special summer school art class, what would you like to learn? 
(Soura: Chesterfitld (VA) County Public Schools) 
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Sample 38. Student Biographical Information 3: Music 



Name: 



Schoob^ 



Teacher: 



Grade: Age:. 



Answer the following questions in your own words: 



1 . Do you play any musical instrument now? . 
If yes, please list: 



Instrument Years played Years of Lessons 



2. Are there any musical instruments you would like to learn to 
play? If yes, please list: 



3. How many hours each day do you spend listening to music?. 



4. How many hours each day do you spend singing or playing a 
musical instrument? 



5. list five of your favorite records or tapes: 



6. Do you ever compose music? If yes, please describe 

the kinds of music you compose. 



7. List any music contests or awards you have won. 
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Sample 39. Student Product Evaluation 1 



Student Name:, 

School: 



Grade: 



Teacher. 



Purpose of project 



Intended audience: 



Product Ratings: 
Rating Max pts 
20 

10 

10 

15 

15 

15 

15 



100 



Category 

Product Design 

Product Execution: 

Effectiveness of method 

Effectiveness of display 

Meeting of proposed purpose 

Conrununication with intended audience 

Illustration of content knowledge 

Overall creativity 

TOTAL 
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Sample 40. Student Product Evaluation 2 



Student Name: Grade: 

School: Teacher: 

Tide of Science Fair Project 

A. CREATIVE ABILITY 30 POINTS 

Consider originality, ingenious use of materials, impUcaticnis to society. 

B. SCIENTinC THOUGHT 30 POINTS 

Consider organized procedures, dear plans, definite structure, good observations made, 
xmderstanding showTi. 

C SKILL 15 POINTS 

Consider good workmanship, solid construction, obvious 
time spent. 

D. CLARiry 15 POINTS 

Consider if project is understandable, self-explanatory, neat, accurate, labeled. 

E. DRAMATIC VALUE 10 POINTS 

Consider attractiveness of project, gimmicks used, etc. 

TOTAL ^ 100 POINTS 

JUDGE'S COMMENTS: What should this student do that he/she did not? What did he/she answer 
insufficiently? 
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Sample 41. Student Product Evaluation 3 

Student Name: Grade:. 

School:, , Teacher: 



1. Product name or subject 

2. Briefly describe the product 

3. To what extent does the product represent an in-depth or superior handling of the subject? 

5 4 3 2 1 

To a great Somewhat To a very 

Exten t Limited Extent 



4 . To what extent is this prcxluct of a "quality-level" beyond what one might expect of a student of 
this age? 

5 4 3 2 1 

To a great Somewhat To a very 

Extent limited Extent 

5. To what extent does the product indicate dose attention to detail? 

5 4 3 2 1 

To a great Somewhat To a very 

Extent Limited Extent 

6. To what extent is the central idea/conception of the product beyond what a student of this age 
might undertake? 

5 4 3 2 1 

To a great Somewhat To a very 

Extent Limited Extent 

7. To what extent is the product of overall excellence? 

5 4 3 2 1 

To a great Somewhat To a very 

Extent Limited Extent 

8. Ust some of the criteria you used in evaluating the excellence of this product. 
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Sample 42. Student Product Evaluation 4: Visual Arts 



Student Name:. 
School: 



Grade: 



Teacher: 



Evaluate the student's talent as evideno2d in art work on the following sc2Lle of 0-5: 

0 Notexadent 

1 Emerging 

2 Average 

3 Competent 

4 Outstanding 

5 Unique 



1. Skillful composition 

2. Originality of ideas 

3. Complexity and detail 

4. Sensitive use of line 

5. Sensitive use of color 

6. Appropriate use of texture 

7. Purposeful use of shape 

8. Effective use of media 

9. Expressiveness 

10. Thoughtful use of space/ 
perspective 

Colunm Total 

Weight 

Weighted Column Total 
OVERALL TOTAL 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Additioiud Comments: 
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Sample 43. Portfolio Review 



GUIDELINES 

1 Candidates must submit a portfolio that includes 6^ pieces of art work. Color sUdes may be 
used only for 3-D, sculptural works. No works copied from photographs or the works of other 
artists or designers may be included; the contents are expected to be original and creative works 
by the candidate. Art works represent three or more of the following: 

A. Pendl, charcoal, conte crayon, pastel or chalk 

B. Pen and ink 

C. Watercolor 

D. Rgure studies in any medium 

E. 3-D, sculptural work of any size (slides permitted) 

F. Choice of subject and media 

2. All portfolios will be evaluated with the following criteria: 

A. Creativity and originality, expressiveness of content 

B. Skillful use of elements and principles of design 

C. Appropriate techniques with tools and materials 

D. Overall quality of the art works 

E. Evidence of concentration and personal commitment 

3. Portfolios will be screened by judges; selected applicants will be invited to complete 
the following procedures: 

A. Take a short drawing test supervised by judges 

B. Complete two art assignments while observed by judges 

C. Discuss the art works in their portfolios with judges 

4 All candidates are expected to have different backgrounds in art and such differences will be 
considered by the judges in the selection process. Any kind of art work done by candidates wiU 
be considered, including class work, cartoons, homemade toys, maps, etc. 



(Sourct: School Board of Pinellas (FL) County; Advanced Placement m Studio Art, Educational TesHng 
Service) 
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Sample 44. Audition Rating Form 



Student Name:, 
School: 



Grade: 



Teacher: 



Evaluate the student's talent as evidenced in art work on the following scale of 0-5: 

0 Not evident 

1 Emerging 

2 Average 

3 Competent 

4 Outstanding 

5 Unique 



1 . Pitch (melody, harmony) 

2. Rhythm, timing 
3« Volume, tempo 

4. Articulation, inflection 

5. Structure (design, texture, 
form) 

6. Vibrato, breath control 

7. Ability to perform a variety 
of music 

8. Ability to "fit" with group 

9. Ability as a soloist 
Column Total 
Weight 

Weighted Column Total 
OVERALL TOTAL 



0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 1 


[ 2 


3 


4 


5 


0 1 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


1 2. 


3 


4 


5 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 



Additional Comments: 
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Sample 45. Parent Intemew 



Parent/Guardian Name:. 



Student Name: Grade:. 

School: Teacher 



1. What special talents or skills does yovir child have? 
What examples of behavior illustrate this? 



n. I am going to read several sentences. We will go through this list quickly and after each 
statement please tell me if your child exhibits the behavior *a great deal," ^some/' 
-'aHttle/'or^'notatall/' 

A Great 

Dggl ims, IMsi Nope 

1 . Has interests of older 

children or adults in games 

and reading 



2. Is observant 

3. Has lots of ideas to share 

4. Has many different ways of 
solving problems 

5. Is aware of problems others 
often do not see 

6. Uses unique and imusual ways 
of solving problems 

7. Wants to know how and why 
Likes to pretend 

9. Asks a lot of questions 
about many subjects 

10. Notices detail 

11. Enjoys and responds to beauty 

12. Is able to plan and organize 
activities 
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Sample 45. (continued) 




13. Often finds and corrects 
own mistakes 

14. Others seem to enjoy his/her 
company 

15. Makes up stories and has ideas 
that are unique 

16. Hasa wide range of interests 

17. Gets other children to do what 
he/she wants 

18. Sets high standards for self 

19. Is able to laugh at self 

20. likes to do many things and 
participate whole-heartedly 



Other comments: 




A Great 

Deal &2m£ littk None 
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Sample 46. Student inten iew 
Student Name: 



Grade: 



Schcx>l: Teacher 

Interviewer 

What is yoiar easiest subject in school? 

What subject is most difficult for you? 

Which subject do you most enjoy? 

Do you like to work alone or with other?? Why? 

What do you like to do most in your free time? 

Do you take any private lessons? 

What programs do you watch on television? 

What kinds of books do you enjoy reading? 

Do you have a favorite book? 

What do you want to be when you grow up? 

Describe the AT Program as you imderstand it. 

Why would you like to be a part of this program? 

List your daily priorities (play, reading/ homework, jobs at home, etc.). 

Describe yourself as a student. 



INTERVIEWER'S COMMENTS: (Students behavior, attention, interest, clarity of expression, etc.) 
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Form B 



RAW DATA SUMMARY 
G/T ELIGIBILITY 

NAME DATE. 

DOB GRADE SCHOOL 



TALENT AREA BEING EVALUATED 



FORMAL MEASURES 

INSTRUMENT BY DATE GIVEN SCORE 



INFORMAL MEASURES 



OTHER 

AWARD DATE 

# Participants # of Awards 

Extracurricular Activities 



Offices Held 



Outstanding Achievements_ 



Portfolio contents and quality 



For other documentation use a separate sheet of paper. 
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Form C 



TEACHER REFERRAL/NOMINATION FORM 
G/T SERVICES 



ERLC 



STUDENT'S FULL NAME DATE 

SCHOOL (M / F) DOB AGE_ 

ADDRESS PARENT 



PHONE GRADE TEACHER 

NEEDS: I am referring this student to the MDT because of his/her high ability or potential. I see this student as 
having the following characteristics/needs: 

1. Regularly finishes assignmen quickly and correctly resuhing in excessive amount of free time. 

2. Raises in-depth questions related to classroom assignments that require research and guidance. 



3. Student has peer association problems that seem to be the result of exceptional abilities or special 
interests that are not shared by the other students. 

A. The student avoids peer discussion of special interests. 

B. The teacher has noted a decline in student participation in peer activities. 

C. The student dominates peer discussion and causes irritation. 

D. Lack of opportunity to interact with children who are also gifted, talented and/or 
creative. 

_4. Student has demonstrated acting out behavior that appears related to boredom of lack of interest 
in school work. 

_5. The student demonstrates marked discrepancy between ability and the performance level of 
assigned work. 

_6. The student is just getting by in class assignments; only doing the minimum to maintain a grade. 



COMMENTS: 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES: 1 am using the following strategies in my classroom in order to meet this 
student's needs: 

Curriculum Compacting Individual contracts-Subjects: 

Acceleration 



Independent Projects Enrichment materials/activities-Describe: 

relating to curricular areas 

student's interest area 



RECOMMENDATIONS: (To be filled out by MDT) 

Testing: MDT Recommendation Parent Request 

Persons responsible: 



Intelligence Test Achievement Test 

__No Testing: Teacher will continue with curriculum modification strategies as needed. 

_No Testing: Teacher will attempt new curriculum modificiation strategies with assistance from G/T 



facilitator. 
MDT Members present: 
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Form D 



PARENT NOMINATION FORM 
G/T SERVICES 



Student's Full Name. 



Date 



School. 



Teacher 



Grade 



Birthdate 



Phone Numbers (Home). 



.(Work), 



Address. 

Parent Name 

Parent Name 

1. WTiat do you feel are your child's strongest talents or skills? 

2. UTiat problems or weaknesses does your child have, academically or socially? 



\Miat activities occupy your child's time after school and on weekends? (Hobbies, 
collections, special lessons, etc.) 



4. Do you feel your child's educational needs are being met in the regular classroom? 
Be specific. 



5. WTiat early evidences were there of your child's superior ability? 



6. \\Tiy do you think your child would benefit from participation in the gifted/talented 
program? . 



(Please use another sheet if you need more space.) 
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Form E 



REQUEST FOR PARENTAL PERMISSION FOR 
GIFTED/TALENTED EVALUATION 



School 



Date 



Dear Parent: 



Date of Birth 



Your child 



has been 



referred to our Multi-Disciplinary Team. We would like your permission to proceed with 
assessment to determine the most appropriate educational services for your child. You will 
be contacted to review the results of the assessment. 

Assessment is requested in the following areas: 



Jntellectual Functioning and/or 
_Academic Performance 
Other 



CHECK ONE: 



.Permission is given to undertake assessment of my child. 
Permission is denied. 



Parent Name: 



Printed 



Signature 



Relationship to child:. 
Address: 



Phone (Home):, 
Phone (Work):. 
Phone (Work):. 



Child's Social Security Number:. 
Ethnicity : 



Date: 



^-Father 
-Mother 



ZIP 



Return this written decision as soon as possible to: 
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DISCONTINUATION OF SERVICES 
G/T PROGRAM 

STUDENT GRADE SCHOOL 

PARENT TEACHER 

G/T FACILITATOR 

To Whom It May Concern: 

As of , this student will no longer be attending G/T 

(Date) 

Program classes as a result of: 



Date: 

Student : 

Parent: 

Classroom Teacher: 
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Form G 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
STUDENTS DISCONTINUING G/T PR0GRAN4 

Name School 

Grade Years in G/T Program 

1 . \\Tiat advantages ha\'e you felt from coming to G/T? 



2. W'Tiat will you miss most after leaving G/T? 



3. W'Tiat disadvantages have you felt from coming to G/T? 



4. What personal problems have you encountered because of coming to G/T? 



5. \\Tiat could G/T have done to make the experience less of a problem to you? 



6. Please rate the following items from MO with 1 being low and 10 being high: 

Overall satisfaction with the program 

Increase in learning 

Increase in open-mindedness 

Increase in friendships 

Feeling better about yourself 

Exposure to new and challenging activities 

Increase in ability to w^ork independently 

The teachers 



7. WTiat is the reason you are dropping from the G/T program? 



Student Signature . 
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Form H 

Appeal/Review Request Form 1 

Student Name: Grade: 

School: Teacher: 

Parent Name: 

The following items are possible reasons for requesting an additional review of this student's 
consideration for the Academically Talented Program. Read these carefully and indicate 
which reason you believe applies in this situation. After making this decision, describe why 
this choice is applicable. INCLUDE A COPY OF ANY ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 

1 . We have additional test information. 

Comments: 



2. This student has recently received special recognition. 
Comments: 



3. The previous tests results were invalid. 
Comments: 



4. Personal problems at home interfered with this student's school work this past year. 
Comments: 



Person making this appeal: 

Relationship to the student: 

Telephone: Best times to reach:, 

Address: 
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Form I 



APPEAL/REVIEW REQUEST FORM 2 




Student Name: Grade:, 

School : Teacher: 

Parent Name: 



In your o\\ti words, explain why you believe this student's original application and your 
additional information should be reconsidered. 



The following is additional information about this student: 




Person making this appeal: 

Relationship to the student: 

Telephone: Best times to reach:. 

Address: 
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Form J 



TEACHER/STUDENT CONTRACT Student 

G/T PROGRAM School 

Date of Birth. 



I. Due to the extra amount of work involved in the GAT Program, the teacher may utilize one or more of the 
following options for classroom work missed: 

A. Substitute work completed in the GAT Program for class work missed. 

B. Modify class assignments so that the student does not complete the same quantity of assignments 
as the students who were in the classroom during the entire class period. 

C. Require the student to complete a "concept check" for material covered, but not complete all 
written assignments required in the classroom. 

D. Other (please specify) 

II. If you elect to require the student to complete a given assignment, the child will fmd out about the work 
he has missed by: 

A. Receiving a written assignment for the day 

B. Contacting another student 

1 . Name 

C. Asking the teacher 

D. Other? 

E. Due date? within days. 

III. The student will be responsible for: 

A. Being punctual and having appropriate materials for all G/T activities. 

B. Completing at a high quality level, all assigned and self-initiated projects in the G/T Program. 

C. Completing adapted class work as described in Section I above. 

Failure to comply with the above responsibilities will indicate a lack of task commitment on the part of the student. 



Teacher's Signature Student's Signature 



Parent's Signature Date 

Students participating in the G T program are involved in a shared regular classroom/G/T Program curriculum. 

The G/T student shall be excused from standard classroom assignments and activities missed during the times s/he 
participates in the G/T* Program. The G/T student is responsible for the concepts, principles, and strategies taught 
by the home school teacher on the day that s/he participates in the G/T Program. The student is not excused from 
the accountability associated with these missed concepts. 

The regular classroom teacher shall avoid scheduling major texts, assignment due dates for major projects, field trips, 
etc., during the time students attend G/T classes. 

The regular classroom teacher who has a GAT student in 

his/her class and who utilizes attendance/participation, and/or daily assignments as elements in determining student 
grades shall not penalize the student for this authorized absence. 
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Form K 



PROGRAM EVALUATION MATRIX 



Sources of Data 



Key Program Features 



Resources 



Personnel, 

books, 

materials, 

equipment, 

facilities 



ID Metliods 



G/T 

Personnel 



Administrators 



Classroom 
Teachers 



Parents 



Students 



CommunitN' 
Members 



Teacher 
Inservice 



Curriculum 
Goals Si 
Challenge 



Student 

Achievement' 

Products 



Attitudes 
toward 
Program 
Ser\'ices 
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Form L 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION 







Yes 


No 


1. 


I asked to be in this class. 






2. 


I was chosen by the teacher(s) to be in this class. 






3. 


I find the work in this class a little too easy. 






4. 


The work in this class moves too slowly. 






5. 


Tn this class we can PYrtrp<;<; iHpa? nrtpnlv 






6. 


I am better in this subiect than in other subiects 






7. 


I am given more responsibility for my own learning in 
this class than in my regular classes. 






8. 


In this class we can learn as much about the subject as 
we want to learn. 






9. 


In this class I can work at my own speed. 






10. 


In this class I understood why I did well or poorly. 
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Form M 



PARENT ATTITUDE SURVEY 

We are anxious to determine the attitudes of parents toward our programs. Therefore, we have prepared the 
following set of questions. Sixteen questions are listed. In the spaces provided at the right, you are asked to 
indicate the following: 



Strongly Agree SA 

Agree -A 

Not Applicable NA 

Disagree D 

Strongly Disagree SD 



Indicate only one check for each question. Please respond to each item. Space is provided for you to comment on 
each question, if you care to do so. Alsc, two additional questions are asked which require a written response. We 
would appreciate it if you would take the time to respond to these questions as well. You may use the back of the 
data sheets if you need additional space. 







SA 


A 


NA 


D 




1. 


This program meets the needs of my child. 
Comments: 












2. 


I feel that I understand what is taking place in the program. 
Comments: 












J . 


TKic nrnoram Viae a nncitiv'p inflnpnrp nn mv rhilH'i 
1 iild prUgialll Has llaU <* pustiivc iiiiiuwucc wii iiij ciiiiu s 

attitude toward school. 
Comments: 












4. 


This program has increased my child*s self confidence. 
Comments: 












5. 


This program has enlarged my child*s friendships. 
Comments: 












6. 


1 do not feel that my child is missing the "basics" as a result 

of this program. 

Comments: 












7. 


I think this program should be continued. 
Comments: 












8. 


I think it is important to have my child work with children of 

similar academic ability. 

Comments: 












9, 


I am not concerned about my child being away from the 

regular classroom. 

Comments: 












10. 


I am pleased that this program lets students of similar 
academic interests and abilities work together. 
Comments: 
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Form N 



PARENT INTERVIEW 



Date of Interview Building Where Student Enrolled School District 

1 . In your opinion, what is the most meaningful aspect of this program? 

2. What is the least meaningful? 

3. Have you, as a parent, been involved in this program? If yes, in what way? 

4. Do you think your child's attitude toward school has changed because of this 
program? In what way? 

5. Do you feel this program could be handled successfully without a facilitator to 
provide services and resources to students and to classroom teachers? Why or why 
not? 

6. Do you think this program could or should be changed in any way? If so, in what 
way? 



Name of Parent Student Name Student Age Sex Grade 

(Optional) (Optional) 

Years in G/T Program 
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Form 0 



Martinson-Wiener 
Rating Scale of Significant Behaviors in Teachers of the Gifted 



Rater - 

Ratee 

Date 

School - — 

Grade Level 

Length of Observation 

Subject(s) being taught 

To the Rater: A minimum of 40 minutes should be used for each observation. Use every 
opportunity to examine folios of materials, files of children's products, and other evidence, 
as w^ell as teacher behavior, to confirm impressions. 

1-Seldom 2-Occasionally 3-Frequently 



Teaching Process 







1 


2 


3 


1. 


Utilizes specialized pupil interests constructively. 










a. 


Students work in areas of interest. 










b. 


Teacher capitalizes on student interest in 
classroom. 








2. 


Utilizes special talents and abilities of the students. 










a. 


Students are involved in activities which display 
or include their special abilities and talents. 










b. 


Individualized materials are available for 
development of special talents and abilities. 








3. 


Encourages self-selection of materials. 










a. 


Students have freedom to select materials at high 
conceptual levels of difficulty. 










b. 


Teacher encourages pupils to make own 
selections and decisions. 
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Form 0 (continued) 



4. 


Makes classwork interesting through use of different 
sense media. 










a. 


Teacher encourages effective pupil displays, not 
teacher-made displays. 










b. 


Teacher uses maps, charts, TV, radio, and/or 
films to augment or advance the qualities of 
instruction. 








5. 


Maintains or uses classroom resource center containing 
materials at appropriate advanced levels. 










a. 


Learning resources are openly available to 
students. 










b. 


Teacher serves as a resource to pupils. 








6. 


Clarifies classroom goals and purposes using broad 
concepts rather than detail. 










a. 


Relates discussion to course objectives. 










b. 


Student's performance indicates understanding of 
course objectives. 








7. 


Uses varied teaching strategies effectively. 










a. 


Teacher is sensitive to students' responses, both 
verbal and non-verbal. 












1. 


Teacher responds to visible cues in 
physical behavior of students. 












2. 


Teacher uses student verbal reactions to 
extend student insights and 
understandings. 








8. 


Conducts group discussions skillfully. 










a. 


Teacher withholds own ideas and conclusions. 










b. 


Teacher encourages participation of students in 
discussions. 








9. 


Selects questions that stimulate higher-level thinking. 
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Form 0 (continued) 





a. 


Questions encourage students to draw analogies 
and to indicate relationshins 










b. 


Students are able to ask analytic questions. 










c. 


Students generalize from concrete to abstract at 
advanced levels. 








10. 


Utilizes synthesis and analysis in appropriate areas. 










a. 


Teacher utilizes effectively inductive and 
deductive reasoning and is able to apply 
techniques in classroom. 










b. 


Teacher assists and/or encourages students to 
relate theory to practice. 








11. 


Draws examples and explanations from various sources 
and related fields. 










a. 


Interrelationships are emphasized by teacher and 
students 








12. 


Presents activities that challenge and stimulate the 
students. 










a. 


Students are eager to work on activities. 










b. 


Teacher varies the kind of assignment to the 
learning abilities and interests of the students. 










c. 


Teacher emphasis is on broad ideas and not drill 
and rote memory activities. 








13. 


Utilizes evaluation in various forms. 










a. 


Teacher helps students in self-evaluation and self- 
improvement. 








14. 


Encourages independent thinking, including difference of 
opinion. 










a. 


Students are encouraged to examine thoroughly 
and accurately controversial issues. 












1 . Students compare and contrast different 
issues, using objective evidence. 
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Form O (continued) 



15. 


Gives appropriate encouragement to pupils. 










a. 


Teacher gives praise when desired. 










b. 


Teacher makes students feel worthy. 










c. 


Teacher provides for recognition of outstanding 
creative and/or scholarly performance. 








16. 


Understands and encourages student ideas. 










a. 


Teacher encourages students to try new 
approaches. 










b. 


Teacher is tolerant to students' attempts to find 
solutions of problems. 










c. 


Teacher encourages "guesses" by students and 
facilitates evaluation of guesses by students. 










d. 


Teacher helps students to realize that research 
involves trial and error. 












1 . Students are encouraged to apply 
principles of scientific procedure. 









TEACHER BACKGROUND 



17. 


Is unthreatened by own mistakes. 










a. 


Teacher is undisturbed and unembarrassed by 
own mistakes or criticism of students. 








18. 


Teacher displays enthusiasm and employs humor 
constructively. 










a. 


Teacher is energetic and animated. 








Summary Item 








19. 


Demonstrates understanding of the educational 
implications of giftedness. 










a. 


Teacher uses implications of characteristics in the 
classroom operation, selection of materials, 
schedules, and questions. 
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Form P 



EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 
STUDENT RATING SCALE 



Name 


Date 


School Grade 


Aae 


Teacher or nerson comoletine this form 


How lone have vou known the child? 


Months 



Check appropriate column: 1. Seldom/Never 3. Frequently 

2. Occasionally 4. Almost always 







1 


2 


3 


Always 


1. 


Is the student involved or engaged in 
classroom activity without continuous 
supervision? 










2. 


Does the student have curricular options? 










3. 


Does the student continue to study in the 
middle of other student activity? 










4. 


Does the student interact constructively with 
other students? 










5. 


Do students assess themselves and maintain 
records of their progress? 










6. 


Does the student have the appropriate 
materials and support services to function 
effectively? 










7. 


Does the student communicate effectively 
with the teacher? 










8. 


Does the student work with other students? 










9. 


Does the student exhibit critical-creative 
thinking? 
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Form Q 



EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 
TEACHER RATING SCALE 



Name Date 

School 

Teacher or person completing this form 



Check appropriate column: L Seldom/Never 3. Frequently 

2. Occasionally 4. Almost always 







1 


2 


3 


Always 


1. 


Does the teacher Drovide multiole 
resources? 










2. 


Is the curriculum driven bv a collaborative 
effort? 










3. 


Does the teacher provide varied, interactive 
learning experiences? 










4. 


Does the teacher provide cooperative 
learning experiences? 










5. 


Does the teacher facilitate student self- 
evaluation? 










6. 


Does the teacher identify student learning 
styles? 










7. 


Does the teacher communicate with multiple 
groups? 










8. 


Does the teacher encourage student 
decision-making? 










9. 


Does the teacher expect critical-creative 
thinking? 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 



Identification Instruments 



Abbreviation Name of Instnimenl 

AIM Achievement Identification Measiare 

AIM-TO Achievement Identi&ation Measur^Teacher Observation 

ASSETS A Survey of Students' Educational Talents and Skills 

ATFR Arlin Test of Fonnal Reasoning 

CAP Creativity Assessment Packet 

CAT California Achievement Test 

Cog AT rognitive Abilities Test 

CTBS Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 

DAT EHfferential Aptitude Tests 

DCAT Devetoping 0)gnitive Ability Test 

FPTT Eby Elementary Identification Instrument 

GAIM Group Achievement Identification Measure 

GUT Group Inventory for Finding Creative Talent 

GSSS Gifted Student Screening Scale 

GTSF Gifted and Talented Screening Form 

IMMA Intermediate Measure of MiisicAudiation 

ISTEP Indiana Statewide Testing for Educational Progress 

ITBS Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

K-ABC Kaufinan Assessment Batt^ for Children 

LS! Leadership Skills Inventory 

MAT Metropolitan Aduevement Tests 

OLSAT Otis-Lennon School Ability Test 

PARS Purdue Academic Rating Scales 

PEPSI Purdue Elen^taty Problem Solving Inventory 

PLAT Peabody Individual Achievement Test 

PMMA Primary Measure of Music Audiation 

PPVT Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

PRIDE Preschool and Kindergarten Interest Descriptor 

SAGES Screening Assessment for Gifted Elerr^taiy Students 

SAT Scholastic Aptitude Test 

S-B Stanftnd-Binet Intelligence Scale 

SCALE Scales of Creativity and Learning Environment 

Srr ^Sk»sonIntelligenoeTest 

SOI Structure of Intellect 

SOI-LA Structure of InteUect-Leaming Abilities Test 
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SOMPA System of Miiltkoiltural Pluralistic Assessment 

STEP Sequential Tests of EducBtional Progress 

TCAM ThWking Creatively in Action and Movement 

TCSW Thinking Creatively with Sounds and Wonis 

TEMA Test of Early Mathematics Ability 

TERA-2 Test of Early Reading Ability-2 

TTCr Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 

VICTA Vallett Inventoiy of Critical Thinking Abilities 

WAIS-R Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale-Revised 

WISC-R , Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised 

WPPSI Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 

WRAT Wide Range Achievement Test 

Types of Scones 

Symbol SCQIfi 

CSI Cognitive Skills Index 

IQ Intelligence Quotient 

NP National Percentile 

SAI School Ability Index 

Sta Stanine 

T T-Score 

Z Z-Score 

%ile Percentile 



Common Statistical Symbols 
SymhsA Statistic 



.Score (often Raw Score) 
Mean 



Md Median 

Mo Mode 

SO (or sd) Standard Eteviation 

Standaixl Error of Measurement 

Ra Range 

N Nxmtber of Paitidpants 

r Reliability (or Validity) Coefficient 

Correlation Cbeffident 

j2 7jevel of Significance 
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RESOURCES 



ANNUAL CONFERENCES 



March/April The Council for Exceptional Children/Talented and Gifted (CEC/TAG) 
National Conference 
P.O. Box 79026 

Baltimore, MD 21279-0026 Phone 1-800-224-6830 

April Association for the Education of Gifted Underachieving Students (AEGUS) 

University of St. Thomas 
Mail CHC 131 
2115 Summit Ave. 
St. Paul, MN 55105-1096 



June 



Julv 



August 



October 



Intermountain Gifted Conference 
Utah State University 
Department of Elementary Education 
Logan, UT 

Supporting Emotional Needs of Gifted 

Wright State University 

Ellis Human Development Institute 

9 N. Edwin C. Moses Blvd. 

Dayton, Ohio 45407 

Pacific Synergy 
1408 NE Cornell 
Hillsborc, OR 97124 



Phone 612-962-5431 



Phone 801-750-2218 



Phone 503-648-8186 



The Council for Exceptional Children/Idaho Talented and Gifted (CEC/ITAG) 

State Convention 

Call the State Department of Education, Special Education Section for 
more information Phone 208-334-3940 



November National Association for Gifted Children (NAGC) 
155 15th Street NW, Suite 1002 



Washington, DC 20005 



Phone 202-785-4268 
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COMPETITIONS 



Academic Decathalon Tom Farley 

Grades 4-12 State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 83720 

Boise, ID 83720--0027 Phone 208-334-2281 

Julie Smith or Darla Vierstra 
Idaho Commission on tlie Arts 
304 W State Street 
Boise, ID 83720 

Duracell/NSTA Scholarship 1742 Connecticut .Ave NW 

Competition Washington, DC 20009 



Art Competitions 
Information 



Eastern Idaho Invention Ann Ward 

Convention 3999 Greenwillow Ln. 

Idaho Falls, ID 83401 Phone 208-524-0171 
or 

Pat Parker 

Madison Middle School 
575 W 700 S 

Rexburg, ID 83440 Phone 208-359-3320 



Future Problem Solving Maria Kamowski 

2505 West Jefferson 

Boise, ID 83702 Phone 208-338-3555 



Invent Idaho Elizabeth Brubaker 

Lakeland Junior High School 
P.O. Box 98,648 Highway 53 
Rathdrum, ID 83858 Phone 208-687-0661 

Math Counts NSPE Information Center 

2029 K St NW 
V/ashington, DC 20006 
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Math Olympiads Dr. G. Lencher 

125 Merle Ave 

Oceanside, NY 11572 Phone 516-536-7846 



National History Day Kris Major 

Idaho Historical Museum 



610 N. Julia Davis Dr. 

Boise, ID 83702 Phone 208-334-2120 



Odyssey of the Mind Cathy Bruce 

Prairie View Elementary 



2200 Greenferry Rd., Box 40 

Post Falls, ID 83854 Phone 208-773-3541 



Southern Idaho Invention Katie Cutler/Connie Pepper 
Convention 238 7th Street North 



Twin Falls, ID 83301 Phone 208-733-8456 



The Stock Market Game SMG - Northwest 

Boise State University 
1910 University Dr. 
Boise, ID 83725 

Utah Power and Light Utah Power and Light 
Electric Contest Rexburg, ID 



NETWORKS 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN (AAGC) 
1121 W Main Street, Suite 100 

Durham, NC 27701 Phone 919-683-1400 

ARTIFACT BOX EXCHANGE NETWORK 
P.O. Box 9402 

Bolton CT 06043-9402 Phone 203-643-1514 



ERIC 
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DIALOGUE (Computerized Data Bases for Student Research) 
3460 Hillview Ave. 
P.O. Box 10010 

Palo Alto, CA 94303-0993 Phone 1-800-334-2564 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Disabilities and Gifted Education 
CEC 

1920 Association De. 

Reston, VA 22091-1589 Phone 703-264-9474 



FUTURE PROBLEM SOLVING 
315 W Huron, Suite 140-B 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103-4203 

THE GREAT BOOKS FOUNDATION 
35 East Wacker Dr., Suite 2300 
Chicago, IL 60601-2298 



Phone 313-998-7377 



Phone 1-800-222-5870 



INTERMOUNTAIN JUNIOR SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES SYMPOSIUM 
Richard Kay 

State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 83720 

Boise, ID 83720-0027 Phone 208-334-2281 

INSTITUTE FOR LEGAL ISSUES AND THE GIFTED 

The Center for Gifted Studies 

The University of Southern Mississippi 

P.O. Box 8207 

Hattiesburg, MS 39406-8207 Phone 601-266-5236 

LEARNING LINK 
Idaho Public Television 
1455 N Orchard 

Boise, ID 83706 Phone 208-373-7220 



KIDSNET 

National Geographic Society 
Educational Services 
P.O. Box 98018 
Washington, DC 20090-8018 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK 
Lianne Yamamoto 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 83720 

Boise, ID 83720-0027 Phone 208-334-3562 

NATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER ON THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 
University of Connecticut 
362 Fairfield, U-7 

Storrs, CT 06269-2007 Phone 203-486-4676 

NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION FOR THE GIFTED TALENTED (newsletter) 
P.O. Box 5394 

Winston Salem, NC 27133-5394 Phone 910-725-6812 

JOHN SAMARA 

The Curriculum Project (high school and middle school) 
3300 Bee Cave Road 
Suite 650-141 

Austin, TX 78746 Phone 5 1 2-263-3 1 56 



SPECIAL NET 

GTE Educational Network Services 
5525 MacArthur Blvd., Suite 320 

Irving, TX 75038 Phone 1-800-927-3000 



STATE ADVOCATES FOR GIFTED (SAGE) 
Sherri Bosserman 
2420 Spaulding 
Boise, ID 83705 



UNDERSTANDING OUR GIFTED (newsletter) 
Open Space Communications, Inc. 
1900 Folsom, Suite 108 

Boulder, CO 80302 Phone 303-444-7020 

WORLD COUNCIL FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN 
University of South Florida 
r.. 3ox216 
Tampa, FL 33620 
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FOR PARENTS 



BARNES, NATALIE (Resource for parent advocacy groups) 
5519 Marclife Ave 

Boise, ID 83704 Phone 208-377-4154 

Bringing Out the Best 

by Jacqulyn Saunders 

Free Spirit Press 

400 First Ave N, Suite 616-41 

Minneapolis, MN 55401-1730 

GIFTED CHILDREN MONTHLY (Newsletter) 
P.O. Box 115 
Sewell, NJ 08080 

GIFTED CHILD TODAY 
P.O. Box 637 
Holmes, PA 19043 

STATE ADVOCATES FOR GIFTED (SAGE) 
Sherrie Bosserman 
2420 Spaulding 
Boise, ID 83705 

The Survival Guide for Parents of Gifted Kids 
by Sally Y. Walker 
^ree Spirit Press 

UNDERSTANDING OUR GIFTED (Particularly oriented toward parents, this journal 
P.O. Box 18268 provides information on books, conferences and issues about 

Boulder, CO 80308-8266 gifted children.) 



FOR STUDENTS 

COBBLESTONE 
20 Grove St 

Peterborough, NH 03458 
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College Planning for Gifted Students 

by Sandra' L. Berger 

Free Spirit Press 

123 N 3rd Street, Suite 716 



CREATIVE KIDS 
P.O. Box 637 
Holmes, PA 19043 

CRICKET MAGAZINE 
1056 8th St 
LaSalle, IL 61301 

FACES MAGAZINE 
20 Grove St 

Peterborough, NH 03458 

GAMES MAGAZINE 

P.O. Box 10147 

Des Moines, lA 50347-0147 

The Gifted Kids Survival Guide 
by Judy Galbraith 
Free Spirit Press 

The Gifted Kids Survival Guide II 
by James Delisle and Judy Galbraith 
Free Spirit Press 

Gifted Kids Speak Out 
by James Delisle 
Free Spirit Press 

ODYSSEY 

Kalmbach Publishing Co 
1027 N 7th St 
Milwaukee, WI 53233 



Minneapolis, MN 55401 



Phone 1-800-735-7323 
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PCS CENTERS FOR ENRICHED LEARNING 
Corporate Offices 
1444 W Bannock 

Boise, ID 83702 Phone 208-343-3110 

Smart Girls, Gifted Woman 
by Barbara A. Kerr 
Free Spirit Press 

IMAGINE (A newsletter for precollege students) 
John Hopkins Universtiy Press 
P.O. Box 19966 

Baltimore, MD 21211 Phone 1-800-548-1784 

SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 
(A searchable database of more than 500 summer programs in the U.S.) 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Dr 

Reston, VA 22091 Phone 703-264-9494 



PERIODICALS 



ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT: JOURNAL ON ADULT GIFTEDNESS 
777 Pearl Street 
Denver, CO 80203 

CHALLENGE MAGAZINE: REACHING AND TEACHING THE GIFTED CHILD K-6 
OASIS MAGAZINE - 7-12 (Ready-to-photocopy activities for gifted students.) 

Good Apple Publications 
P. O. Box 299 

Carthage, IL 62321 Phone 217-357-3981 

EDUCATING ABLE LEARNERS: DISCOVERING AND TURTURING TALENT 

Gifted Students Institute 

P.O. Box 11383 

Fort Worth, TX 76110-0388 

GIFTED CHILD TODAY 
P.O. Box 6448 
Mobile, AL 36660 
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GIFTED CHILDREN MONTHLY (Newslener) 
213 Holydell Dr. 
Sewell, NJ 08080 



GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY 
1155 15th St NW, Suite 1002 
Washington, DC 20005 

THE GIFTED CHILD TODAY 



P.O. Box 6448 
Mobile, AL 36660-0446 



ILLINOIS COUNCIL FOR GIFTED JOURNAL 
500 N Clark Dr 
Palentine, IL 60067 

JOURNAL FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 
1920 Association Dr 
Reston, VA 22091 

PRISM MAGAZINE 

P.O. Box 030464 

Ft Lauderdale, FL 33303 



THE PRUFROCK JOURNAL 
P.O. Box 8813 
Waco, TX 76714-8813 

THE ROEPER REVIEW 
P.O. Box 329 

Bloomfield Hills, MI 48013 



PUBLISHERS 

A.W. PELLER 

Bright Ideas for the Gifted and Talented 
210 6th Ave 
P.O. Box 106 
Hawthorne, NJ 07507 
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AUTONOMOUS LEARNING PUBLICATIONS (ALPS) 
P.O.Box 2264 

Greeley, CO 80632 Phone 303-352-1414 

CREATIVE LEARNING PRESS, INC.. 
P.O. Box 320 

Mansfield Center, CT 06250 Phone 208-281-4036 

CREATIVE PUBLICATIONS 
5040 W 1 1 1 St 

Oaklawn, IL 60453 Phone 415-988-1000 

CRITICAL THINKING PPJESS & SOFTWARE 
P.O. Box 448 

Pacific Grove, CA 93950 Phone 1-800-458-4849 

DALE SEYMOUR PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 10888 

Palo Alto, CA 94303 ' Phone 1-800-827-1100 

D.O.K. PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 605 

East Aurora, NY 10452 Phone 1-800-458-7900 

EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT (Sylvia Rimm's materials on underachievement) 
W 6050 Apple Rd 

Watertown, WI 53094 Phone 1-800-475-1118 

ENGINE-UITY, LTD (Learning center packets using Bloom's Taxonomy) 
P.O. Box 9610 

Phoenix, AZ 85068 Phone 602-997-7144 

FREE SPIRIT PRESS 

400 First Ave N, Suite 616-41 

Minneapolis, MN 55401-1730 Phone 1-800-735-7323 

GAMES MAGAZINE 
Puzzles and Mindbcnders 
575 Boyleston St 

Boston, MA 021 16 Phone 1-800-950-6339 
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GREENHAVEN PRESS 

Debate Materials 

P.O. Box 289009 

San Diego, CA 92128-9009 

IDEA INK! (Source for Space Tiles) 
P.O. Box 2564 
Idaho Falls, ID 83403 



THE INSTITUTE FOR RATIONAL EMOTIVE THERAPY 
^5 E 645th St 
New York, NY 10021 



Phone 1-800-323-4738 



INTERACT - Simulations 
P.O. Box 997-H91 
Lakeside, CA 92040 

LEARNING STYLES NETWORK 

CAPS Contract Activity Packages/Simulations 

St. John's UmveTsky 

Grand Central and Utopia Parkways 

Jamaica, NY 1 1439 

LEGO DACTA 
555 Taylor Rd 
P.O. Box 1600 
Enfield CT 06083-1600 

POLAROID EDUCATION PROGRAM 

557 First Ave #3 

Salt Lake City, UT 84103 

MENTOR SHIP 
18515 W, 66th Place 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66218 

••'EWS CURRENTS 

•v'eekly current events filmstrip w/teacher guide 
i».0. Box 52 
Madison, WI 53701 



Phone 1-800-359-0961 



Phone 718-990-6335 



Phone 203-763-6923 



Phone 801-531-9778 



Phone 913-268-9822 



Phone 1-800-356-2303 
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OfflO PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 
Social/emotional needs of GT 
P.O. Box 90095 
Dayton, OH 45490 



Phone 513-890-7312 



PHILOSOPHY FOR CHILDREN 
lAPC Montclair State College 
Upper Monclair, NJ 07043 



Phone 201-893-4277 



SYNERGETICS 
P.O. Box 84 

East Windson Hill, CT 06028 



Phone 203-291-9499 



THINKING CAPS FOR THE GIFTED 
Learning centers based on Bloom's Taxonomy 
P.O. Box 26239 
Phoenix, AZ 85068 

TRANSTECH 

Making technology transparent at school/home/v/ork/play 
Creative Learning Systems, Inc. 
16510 Via Esprillo ' 

San Diego, CA 92127-1708 Phone 619-675-7700 

TRILLIUM PRESS 

Differentiated Material for Fostering the Education of Gifted & Talented People 
First Ave 

Unionville. NY 10988 

WINGS FOR LEARNING 
1600 Green Hills Road 
P.O. Box 660002 

Scotts Valley. CA 95067 Phone 1 -800-32 1-7511 

ZEPHYR PRESS 
P.O. Box 13448 

Tucson, AZ 85732 Phone 602-322-5090 
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Glossary^ 



Academically Gifted — An individual who has a specific talent in an academic area, but not 
necessarily all areas. An example is a child who excels in mathematics, but may not 
excel in language. 

Acceleration — The practice of enabling students to progress through basic content at a 
more rapid rate than is normally planned. It includes such practices as grade skip- 
ping, honors classes, advanced placement, correspondence courses and early admis- 
sion. 

Achievement Test — An instrument designed to assess the outcomes of school instruction 
in specific content areas (reading, mathematics, science, etc.) 

Advanced Placement — A program of college level courses and exams for high school 
students. The address for the western regional office governing AP courses in Col- 
lege Boards, Denver Office, Suite 600 4155 E. Jewell Avenue, Denver, CO 80222 
phone (303) 759-1800. 

Age Norms — ^Norms which indicate how a child at a given age performed on a specified test. 

Alternate Form Reliabilit>' — The consistency between two different forms of the same 
test A test is reliable if a student scores the same on Form A and Form B. 

Appeals — The process whereby students may have their records reconsidered by a review 
committee in order to gain gifted/talented services. 

Aptitude Test — An instrument designed to assess a person's potential performance in a 
certain content area. Because most skills tested are learned in school, aptitude tests 
are often considered to be achievement tests in reality. 

Audition — An informal measure in which a person is rated on their actual performance be- 
fore an audience. 

CATT Team — (Cooperative Approach for Tapping Talent) (CATT) school-based team is 
composed of several faculty members and the principal. 
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Ceiling — The upper ability limit of a test, the highest score possible or the highest score at 
which a test is reliable and valid 

Ceiling Effect — The phenomenon that occurs when a test is too easy (i.e., does not have 
enough difficult items), and does not discriminate among students with high ability. 
A ceiling effect limits the usefulness of a test for assessing the abilities of gifted/ 
talented students. 

Checklist — An informal measure in which an observer (often ateacher or parent) indicates 
whether or not a student demonstrates certain behaviors or characteristics. 

Cluster Grouping — Group placement of students with similar abilities within a regular 
classroom. 

Cognitive Abilities Test — l)a class of measures of general intellectual ability, similar to 
intelligence tests; 2) a specific group measure (the CogAT) designed to assess gen- 
eral intellectual abilities. Example: Ross Test of Higher Cognitive Abilities. 

Compacting— A procedure designed to tailor the curriculum to meet the individual child's 
needs The major purposes of compacting are to 1) relieve gifted students of the 
boredom that often results from unchallengir g work in the basic skill areas and 2) to 
give students time to pursue accelerated or enriched activities. 

Composite Score — A combined or total score. It may be a total score for someone or all of 
the subscores in a measure. 

Concurrent Validity^ — The degree of relationship between one instrument and another 
than presumably measures the same concept. (Example: The relationship between 
scores on the WISC-R and the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale.) 

Construct Validity' — The degree to which 'a test measures the actual concept (construct) it 
was designed to measure. (Example: The degree to which the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking measure creativity.) 

Content Validity' — The degree to which a test assesses a specified domain. (Example: The 
degree to which a classroom test measures knowledge of covered material, without 
including other material.) 
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Convergent Thinking Skills — The ability to think in a convergent manner, i.e., to pro- 
duce the one, correct answer to a question or problem. 



Correlation — The degree of relationship between two variables. 

Correlation Coefficient — A statistic indicates the degree of relationship between two vari- 
ables. It is a number between -1.0 and 1.0 (inclusive). A 1.0 indicates a strong 
positive relationship between two variables; a -1.0 indicates a strong negative rela- 
tionship. A correlation coefficient of 0.0 indicates that no relationship exists be- 
tween the variables. 

Creativit>' — A characteristic which relates to a person*s ability to produce original, novel, 
and unique ideas or products. 

Creativity- Test — A measure designed to assess the ability of individuals to generate new or 
unique solutions to problems. 

Criteria/Criterion Levels — The level or score which qualifies a student for nomination 
or selection for a program. 

Criterion-Referenced Test — A test in which a student must answer a certain number of 
items correctly in order to '*pass" the test and demonstrate mastery of the material. 
(Example: The written exam for the Idaho driver's license.) 

Cultural Bias — The tendency of a person or instrument to lower the score of a student who 
is from a different cultural background than the majority population. 

Culture-Fair/Culture-Free Test — A hypothetical ideal in which an instrument does not 
contain any cultural bias. 

Cutoff Threshold — A method of data analysis in which a strict criterion level is established 
for formal test scores, and all students with scores below that level are not consid- 
ered or accepted into a program. 

Data Analysis — ^The process of combining data for each student on a student profile, which 
is then compared across students to form a basis for G/T services. 

Divergent Thinking Skills — The ability to think in a divergent mamier, i.e., to produce 
multiple solutions to a question or problem. 
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Early Entrance — Allows high school students an opportunity to earn college credit while 
still attending high school. Early entrance into kindergarten is prohibited in the State 
of Idaho. 



Elaboration — A theoretical type of creativity, the ability to embellish upon previous mate- 
rial in order to produce something new or diflferent. 

Enrichment — Experiences or activities that are above or beyond the regular curriculum. 

Falling under the general term enrichment are such practices and oflferings as special 
assignments, independent study, mini courses, etc. 

Evaluation — The process of assessing the eflfectiveness and value of something. 

Exceptional Children — In Idaho exceptional children are defined as: "children whose handi- 
caps, or whose capabilities, are so great as to require special education or special 
services in order to develop to their fullest capacity. ...(Section 33-2002, Idaho Code). 

Exit Procedures — Administrative procedures for dealing with students who more out of 
the school corporation or who wish to withdraw from a gifted/talented program. 

^'Eyeball" Method — A method of data analysis (student profile) in which the selection 
committee examines a chart of unweighted test scores and "eyeballs" the students 
with the top scores, without determining the composite scores or criterion levels. 

Facilitator of Gifted and Talented — Refers to a professional staflf member who pro- 
\"ides services, resources, and learning assistance to gifted/talented students A 
facilitator must hold a standard or advanced Idaho teaching certificate i n - ordcf to 
r»€oivo nppro^ i ^ a l of 6ri?/ o an fi i l lar/ palg fy f eiwiburflomont. ■ 

Flexibilit>' — A theorized type of creativity; the ability to perceive and utilize different per- 
spectives in order to solve a problem. 

Fluency — A theorized type of creativity; the ability to generate a large number of ideas or 
solutions. 

Formal Instruments — Published, standardized measures that may be administered in a 
group or individual setting. 
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Formative Evaluation — The ongoing process of assessing the effectiveness and value of a 
process or program while it is in progress. 



Future Problem-Solving — A national program during the school year in which teams of 
four students work on three practice problems prior to competing at a state compe- 
tition. The program affords students the opportunity to gather information and 
refine their problem solving and communication skills. 

Gifted/Talented Student — A child, including a preschool child, who requires services and 
educational experiences not ordinarily offered in the regular school curriculum to 
develop demonstrated or potential aptitude, leadership and creativity in the intellec- 
tual/academic or visual/performing arts areas. 

Gifted and Talented Students — Is a Special Education category that refers to those 
students who are identified as possessing demonstrated or potential abilities that 
give evidence of high performing capabilities in intellectual, creative, specific aca- 
demic and leadership areas, or ability in the performing or visual arts. 

Gifted/Talented Program Services — Refers to those services, curricula, resources, or 
activities that are not ordinarily provided in the regular classroom. Such ser\'ices 
are appropriate for those students identified as Gifted/Talented by the district. Re- 
quired by Idaho Code 33-2003. 

Gifted/Talented Placement Committee — Refers to Multiple Disciplinary Team com- 
posed of school personnel who screen referrals to determine if there is a need for a 
thorough comprehensive evaluation of the student for possible eligibility for the 
gifted program. 

Grade-Equivalent Score — A test score that represents the average performance of stu- 
dents in a given month of the school year (Example: A grade-equivalent score of 
3.2 represents the typical performance of a national sample of students in the second 
month of third grade.) 

Group Measure/Instrument — A paper and pencil measure that can be administered by 
untrained personnel to a large group of students at one time. 

Highly Gifted Student — A student who has an IQ of 142 or more, manifests 90 to 100% 
of gifted/talented characteristics or fiinctions at more than three and one-half grade 
levels above their age group. 
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IQ (Intelligence Quotient) — A standard score obtained from an intelligence test, theo- 
rized to represent a student's potential for learning. The average IQ score is 100 
with a standard deviation of 16. 

Identification — The process of nominating, selecting and placing students in a program that 
meets their educational needs. Required by Idaho Code 33-2003. 

Individual Measure/Instrument — An assessment devise that must be administered by a 
trained examiner to a single student. 

Informal Instrument — A nonstandardized instrument; may be either published or unpub- 
lished. Required by the 511 Rule. 

Inserv'ice — The process of providing technical training to staff members. 

Instruments — Assessment devises, tests or measures; may be formal or informal, published 
or unpublished. 

IntelligenceAQ Test — An instrument designed to assess general intellectual functioning 
and potential for learning. 

Intellectually Gifted — An individual who has high abilities in a variety of areas. This 
person usually possesses an excellent memory and processes new, as well as large 
amounts of information easily, and will generally score at least two standard devia- 
tions above the norm on an intelligence tesi. 

Intelligence Test — A test which purports to measure a student's potential to process infor- 
mation from their environment. This may also indicate the student's potential to 
perform academically. The test measures various skills such as reasoning ability, 
memor>\ patterning, interpreting spatial relationships, etc. An IQ (Intelligence 
Quotient) is a score derived from this test. A mean average IQ score would be 100, 
with 66 percent of the population having scores between 85 and 115. A group 
intelligence test usually has a multiple choice format and is completed with paper 
and pencil. Individual tests are administered by counselors specially trained for a 
given test and can involve one on one verbal replies as well as performance tasks. 

Interest Inventory — An instrument designed to assess student interests. 
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Inter-Rater Reliabilit\- — The consistency of scores on a test when two or more people 
administer it or when more than one rater is used. 



Interview — An informal means of assessment in which students (or their parents) meet to 
answer questions from a person or group for identification or evaluation purposes. 

Leadership Gifted — An individual who possesses a set of skills, either natural or devel- 
oped, which influence others. 

Learning Disability — A significant discrepancy between a student*s performance (usually 
measured by an achievement test) and potential (as measured by an individual intel- 
ligence test). 

Learning Style Measure — An instrument designed to assess the approach to solving prob- 
lems or cognitive tasks preferred by an individual. 

Likert Scale — A scale used for making ratings; ratings are most commonly given 1-5 points, 
with 1 being "strongly disagree," 3 being "undecided" and 5 being "strongly agree." 

Locally Constructed (Classroom) Test — A test designed by an individual teacher to 
assess student learning of material that was (or v^ll be) presented in the classroom. 

Matrix/Matrices — l)one of several methods for developing a composite index and com- 
paring data across students for the purpose of selection for a program. 2)a specific 
method for developing a composite index and comparing data across students See 
Appendix . 

Mean — A statistic; the arithmetic average. 

Median — A statistic; the middle score in a ranked distribution of scores, i.e., the 50th percen- 
tile. 

Mentor — An individual willing to share his knowledge with another. Usually a special rela- 
tionship develops as the mentor guides his student*s progress. 

Mode — A statistic, the most frequent score in a distribution of scores. 

Multiple Criteria — Identification procedures which include multiple measures of student 
ability, especially procedures which include both formal and informal measures. 
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Multiple Criteria — The use of more than one source of information when selecting stu- 
dents for panicipation in programs for the gifted. The multiple criteria helps to 
overcome the limitations and bias of any one source of information and provides 
greater insight into the potential gifts and talents of individual students. 

Nomination — 1) the process of creating a "pool" of student candidates for a program. 2) an 
informal measure in which an observer indicates that they believe a student should 
be considered for a gifted/talented program. May be completed by teachers, par- 
ents, peers or the students themselves. 

Nontraditional Assessment — Identification procedures which utilize instruments other 
than achievement or intelligence tests, especially those which use informal mea- 
sures. 



Normal Distribution/Standard Distribution/Normal Curve/Bell-Shaped 
Curve — A graph in which test scores are distributed in a symmetrical curve, roughly 
the shape of a bell. In a normal distribution, 66 percent of the population will have 
scores that fall within one standard deviation on either side of the mean score. 

Normative/Standardization Sample — The sample of people who completed an instru- 
ment when it was being developed. Their scores form the norms for the instrument. 

Norms — Standards that indicate how well an examinee performed on an instrument. The 
standards are formed by the scores of the normative sample or the first group who 
completed the test. 

Norm-Referenced Test — Any instrument which assesses student performance relative to 
that of other students or norms. (Examples: intelligence tests, class ranking, most 
student grades.) 

Notification — The process of informing parents and students about placement decisions. 

Off-Level Testing — The process of administering a level of a test higher than that normally 
given based on chronological age. 

Originalit}' — A theoritized type of creativity, the ability to generate new, unique solutions to 
a problem. 
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Parent Nomination — Involves giving parents the opportunity to nominate their own child 
to participate in a gifted program. 

Peer Nomination — A type of nomination procedure in which students are asked to name 
their peers who have certain characteristics or who exhibit certain behaviors. Also 
called sociogram. Involves giving students the opportunity to nominate classmates 
they believe qualify for a gifted program. 

Percentile — A statistic, indicates relative standing in a group. (Example: a score at the 85th 
percentile is higher than 85 percent of all scores on the test.) 

Placement — The process of deciding which students have a need for the G/T services and 
completing the administrative procedures to schedule delivery of said services. 
Required by Idaho Code 33-2003. 

Pool — A collection of students who are candidates for selection for a gifted/talented program. 

Portfolio — An informal measure in which multiple samples of student products (usually ob- 
tained over a period of time) are evaluated. 

Predictive Validity — The degree to which a test can predict later performance. (Example: 
The degree to which the SAT can predict college grades.) 

PuUout Classes — A method of serving students outside the classroom through special classes. 

Rating Scale — An informal measure in which an observer (usually a teacher or parent) is 
asked to evaluate the degree to which a student demonstrated certain behaviors or 
characteristics. A checklist containing statements describing various behaviors. The 
person completing the scale indicates to what degree he/she has observed the behav- 
ior in the individual being evaluated. A point value is assigned to the responses. 

Raw Score — The number of questions answered correctly (or, in some cases, incorrectly) on 
an instrument. 

Reliability' — The consistency of a measure; usually expressed as a correlation coefticient. 

(Example: the ability of a thermometer to give the same reading on the same person 
over and over) 
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Removal Procedures — Administrative procedures for dealing with students whose needs 
are not met by the program. 



Resources Room — A designated room reserved for special program activities. 

Review — 1) the process of examining the records of students who have made appeals or who 
have entered the school corporation during the school year 2) the process of evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of the identification procedures and the accuracy of student 
placement. 

Review Committee — The committee responsible for conducting reviews. 

SOMPA (System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment) — A battery of instru- 
ments originally developed to identify mentally handicapped children. Use with the 
gifted population is limited to awarding *'bonus points," based on a mathematical 
formula, to the WISC-R scores of black and Hispanic students. 

Screening Committee — The committee responsible for identifying students to be nomi- 
nated to the "pool" of candidates for a gifted/talented program. 

Selection Committee — The committee responsible for conducting data analysis and mak- 
ing placement decisions. 

Self-Concept Measure — An instrument designed to assess the self-concept or self-esteem 
of an individual. 

Sociogram — A type of nomination procedure in which students are asked to name their 
peers who have certain characteristics or who exhibit certain behaviors. Also called 
peer nomination. 

Split-Half Reliability' — The consistency of items within a test. (Example: odd-numbered 
items should be equally as difficult as even-numbered items.) 

Standard Deviation — A statistic; indicates how scores are spread out around the average 
score. The more the scores cluster around the average, the smaller the standard 
deviation. Districts may choose a standard deviation between 15 to 20 percentiles 
to identify the top 2-5% of the district's population. 
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Standard Error of Measurement — A statistic; indicates the accuracy of a test The 
smaller the standard error, the more accurate the test. (Example: a political sun^ey 
might be accurate within 3 percent.) 



Standard Score — A derived score used to represent an examinee's performance. A generic 
term for several derived scores, such as T-scores, Z-scores, IQs and stanines. 

Standardization Sample — The sample of peoph who completed a formal instrument when 
it was being developed. Their scores form the norms for the instrument. 

Standardized Test — A measure which has a) prescribed instructions to the examinee; b) 
scoring based on a set of predetermined rules; and c) norms to which individual 
scores are compared. 

Stanine — A standard score ranging from a low of 1 to a high of 9. The mean is 5, and the 
standard deviation is 2. All students at the 96th percentile or higher receive a stanine 
score of 9. 



Structure of Intellect (SOI) — l)Guilford's theory in which human intelligence is thought 
to be composed of 120 separate abilities. 2) a forn^al instrument designed to mea- 
sure the 120 theorized abilities. 

Student Product — A sample of actual student work or performance. 

Student Profile — 1) a means of data analysis. Several variations are possible; the most 
common is to enter a student's scores on a chart and compare them to the selection 
criterion. 2) a form on which test scores for a student are entered and compared 
with those of other students. 



Summative Evaluation — The process of assessing the merits of a process or program 
which is already in place or completed. 

T-Score — 1) a standard score which has a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 2) a 
method of data analysis in which student scores are converted into T-Scores, weighted 
and combined into a composite index which is compared across students. 

Teacher Rating — The opinion given by teachers on rating scales or checklists of student 
behaviors or characteristics. 
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Test-Retest Reliability — The consistency of a test over time. Assessed by giving one 
person or group the same test on several diflferent occasions and comparing the 
scores. 

Traditional Assessment — Identification procedures which utilize formal instruments only, 
especially those which utilize intelligence or achievement tests. 

Underachiever — A student who demonstrates a discrepancy between performance and 
potential. 

L'npublished Informal Instrument — A nonstandardized measure which has not been 
published. 

Validity — The degree to which a test actually measures what it is used to measure. (Ex- 
ample: a thermometer is valid for measuring temperature, but not for measuring 
intelligence.) 

Z-Score — A standard score which has a mean of 0 and a standard deviation of 1 . 
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